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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB, 18 


Mrs. L. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association, presided and 
called attention to the list of missionaries in 
West Africa and to the work which is done 
in that vast continent, prayer in behalf of 
which was offered by Mrs. Goodell. Mrs. | 
Kellogg then spoke of the wisdom of throw- | 
ing ourselves into sympathy with the laws of | 
God, illustrating by the way in which Nansen | 
in his Aretie expedition studied the laws of | 
nature and by the self-cultivation which is | 
necessary to speak or write well, quoting from | 
Professor Palmer, ‘‘ He who gives forth little | 
is after a time very likely to discover that he 
has little to give.”’ 

The calendar subjects for prayer for Friday | 
and Saturday being the Daughters of the Cov- | 
enant and the Mission Circles and Cradle | 
Roll, Miss Grace Weston explained their plan | 
and object. ‘The “covenant” originated in | 
the Board of the Interior, and has since been | 
gladly adopted in the East, a large number of | 
young ladies having signed it. A list of the | 
signers is kept with care at the Woman’s | 
Board rooms, and now includes nearly 2,300 
names. The ‘“‘ covenant” is as follows: 


Grateful that ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;’’ mindful that vast millions of women 
and girls can never hear the “tidings of great 
joy” unless a Christian woman be sent to 
them; remembering that Jesus made lov- 
ing obedience the supreme test of disciple- 
ship, and that his last most solemn command 
was, ‘‘Go teach all nations,’ 1 gladly enter 
into this covenant of obedience, that I will 
not cease to make offerings of prayer, time 
and money to the end that the daughters of 
sorrow in heathen lands may know the love 
of Jesus. 


The Cradle Roll includes children under five 
years of age and has a two-fold value in the 
interest which it arouses, first in the mothers 
and afterwards and very early in the children. 

Miss Child spoke of the approaching stu- 
dent volunteer convention, and expressed the 
hope that the interest of so many young peo- 
ple in foreign missions may prove to be the 





needed dynamite to awaken the churches. | 
Mrs. McClelland led earnest petitions that 
this may be realized. | 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of Miss Willard’s 
death, and of the intimate relation between | 
temperance and missions which shared Miss 
Willard’s devotion. 

It was a great pleasure to welcome again an | 
old Syrian friend, Mrs. Layyah Barakat, who 
a few years ago was familiar to many a mis- | 
sionary audience in Boston and vicinity, and 
who has lost none of her old-time fervor. Re- 
peating what Miss Willard said to her at one 
of the recent conventions, “ Foreign missions 
will be my hobby as long as I live. I always 
love foreign missions, for they have opened 
the way to bring the Oriental woman to us,”’ 
she went on to describe the seed-sowing in 
Egypt when the Nile overflows its banks, giv- 
ing frem her own experience graphic illustra- 
tions of the bread cast upon the waters com- 
ing back after many days. Revisiting her | 
native land after an absence of fifteen years | 
she noted many changes, and gave the credit | 
for the advance made in civilization and | 
Christianization to the missionary men and | 
women who have given their years and | 
strength to that people. Forcibly answerjng | 
the question, “‘ Does it pay to do missionary | 
work?” she reiterated the injunction to the | 
Samaritan woman, “Go and tell.” She| 
brought with her some Syrian bread which 
she had baked that morning in a Boston 
kitchen, the kind used for ‘‘ the sop,”’ a round, 
thin, leafy sheet which itself readily ex- 
plained the blunder of a certain guest who 
laid it upon -his lap thinking it was a 
napkin. - 

Mrs. R. T. Hall of New Britain gave a 
friendly message, as did four missionaries, 
with an appropriate word from their several 
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fields—Mrs. Pettee of Japan, Miss Morrill of 
China, Miss Stone of Bulgaria and Mrs. 
Greene, formerly of Van, Turkey. Mrs. 
Smith explained the plan of the extra cent-a- 
day offering which the Woman’s Board sug- 
gests during Lent, and for which it supplies 
envelopes, and Mrs. Caswell, always most 
welcome, led in the closing prayer. 
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HE statement made by many repu- 
table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 


White Lead is equal to three 


coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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- sent noe ypu of “Everything for the 
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cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
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postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 
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state where they saw this advertisement. 
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BIfoAM 


he perfect liquid 
dentifrice, is children’s 
delight. Its delicious fra- 
grance and flavor makes 


Ru 


cleaning their teeth a 
pleasure. 

Many careful mothers 
preserve the temporary 


teeth by the daily use of 


Rusifoam 


thusensuring theirchildren 
sound permanent teeth. 


Popular price, 2 Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. WH Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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fe POPULAR TRIP To EUROPE. 
‘4 party is forming to visit Italy, Switzerland, 
e Khine, Holland,and England next summer, 
caliine direct to Naples by the Prince Line. The cost 
will be reasonable. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 
76 West Divinity Hall, Yale University, New Hav en, ce 


TOURS TO EUROPE $195 


All expenses. Sailing June 18, J 7 2. Itineraries of 

Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fall Tours to Palestine: $390 and upwards. 
Tour Around the World, 148 days: $1,625. 


ITALY iz 


THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
$480 included. Several Tours 


by North German Lloyd. Mediter- 
ranean service February, March and 
April. Also 40 Summer Tours to Europe, 
eg Norway, Russia, ete., etc.: rates 
285 $775, all expenses. Programmes 
Independent tickets for any desired route. 





And 
upwards, 












all necessary expenses 


free. 

Choice berths, all steamers; estimates furnished. 

Send for Tourist Gazette, free, gives details. 

W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons (itd.) 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-clags in all respects; home 
omforts. H. M. HiTCHOCOOK, M. D. 


DR. RINC’S SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. Illustrated 
Booklet on application. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, ° 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brac- 
ing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths. 


F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mgr. 
& 11th Street, 


St. Denis “S's 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The ag re popularity it has acquired can iadee be 
traced its unique lecation, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of ‘its culsine,-and its very 
moderate prices. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MORTGAGES WANTED 


Will pay cash for lands or must, of North Dakota. 
Address FRANK P. T, BARRE, Mass. 








Aer Safe Municipal Securi Bought 
o ly by t Banks and Trust Somspiiee 
oD whe ef details, ROBERT E. STRAHORN 


queue & 00., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


LOAN WANTED. 


A loan wanted for $5,000 at 6 per cent. Interest, pay- 
able quarterly, either in Boston or New York, for a term 
of five years. Security given on first-class, well im- 
proved real estate, valued at $15,000. Full particulars 
given by addressing M. P. OHLMAN, Pres, American 
State Bank, Yankton, South Dakota. 


-‘\_ WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 











| Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission, 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Kstablished 1867. . ¥. Stock Exchange. 


‘Cimoeare! 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFIC, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 
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= The BEST LIFE INSURANCE is “that 
which best meets your circumstances. 
If you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in any form 
write to 
E. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 








Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Ci Bond 
Rail Road ‘ionds. 
Water Bonds 
Gas oes and BOMB. ei dcsdiccceseccovees 
Rail Roac ks 


Trust Co. Stocks 





WR MAID. «0 Tha crpicndctiicesc¥acess~- 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 
by uncollected and in hands of 


423,786.71 
183,100.00 


602,866.76 


__ 55,678.84 
$10, 362,224.89 





Reserve Premium Fund 4,280, .0@ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 


Not SurpluB........ccecccssccscccvecececes 
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New YORK, January 12, 1897. 
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What brings release from 
dirt and grease? Why, 
don’t yon know?. . 


SAPOLIO! 





THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 
for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 


We send me of our late and ag omad Eas- 
ter Music, (including Antheins, Solos, Services, 
ete.) to many of the music dealers throughout 
the United States. so that intending purchasers 
may have an opportunity of examining the best 
publications through the loca] dealer. If your 
dealer does not have our samples. send to us for 
a catalogue (which 1< furnished free.) and indi- 
cate what you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli- 
ability. and we will send the music with P vanghi 
lege of returning, within ten days, any that is 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid for in thirty 
days. We do not open accounts with ties 
unknown to us, unless satisfactory business 
references are given, ree, but not 
samples of music. — 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


Over 360,000 copies already sold. 





M USIC—$25 per 100, by express ; 30c. each, if by mail. ; 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
AGO. NEW YORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3°EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
Catalogue or further information ory te 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


ABBOT ACADEMY ** Xess 2=“e~ 


Andover, Mass. 


The Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offering 
three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


TREMONT TEMPLE—Feb. 28. 


Only Boston Lecture by REV. T. DE WITT 


TALMAGE 


Sabject: “Success or Failure.” 
Reserved Seats, 50 and 75 Cents. 











Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eigh: 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Rev. C. H. Williams may be addressed at 218 
Main 8t., Hartford, Ct., by churches desiring his serv- 
ices. 

Wanted, boarding homes in the country, near Bos- 
ton, for Boys. Moderate price. Address Boston ‘Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 43 Charity Building, Chardon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A Congreentional Home Biiostontes, living in 
northern ryoming, desires to correspond with a part 
intending to visit Yellowstone Park next summer. Ad- 
dress H. H. Austin, Big Horn, Wyo. 

Senet of Pulpit for the summer of 1898. A Con 
gregational minister desires work, during and after May, 
consistent with more weekly study than in a country 

astorate. Address overtures, Miss Fidelia Fisk, 

acon St., Room 40, Boston. 


Beoel’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
Sackclictn, Tares, etc. Put in screw-capped vials. A 
most valuable aid to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
H “igs om led by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
Rey. H, A. Bridgman and others. Price, $1.50. 

Rey. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. Ali communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains jlains and missionaries; pr tes temp: 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Liye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Priend and 


'e Boat. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Fea ¥ ae Presiden: 
ev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, ipeurer”” 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Cloth, 
Demy 


FRANCE 


8vo, $4.00 
net. 


By JOHN EDWARD COURTENAY BODLEY. 


CONTENTS.—VoLvuME I. 
Preface—Chronological Table—Introduction. 
Book 1. The Revolution and Modern France. 
Book II. The Constitution and the Chief of State. 


VouLumE II. 
Book III. The Parliamentary System. 
Book IV. Political Parties. 
Each volume contains an adequate Index, 


The Atnenzeum says that its method is “to create a philosophical treatise on Modern France, which, though 
solid, shal] not be dull, and may even be here and there as picturesque as a book of travel.” 

The Times (London): “ A work which is the worthy outcome of well spent years and which wil! take rank, 
with Mr. Bryce’s America and Sir D. M. Wallace’s Russia, among the few books which enable nations to under. 


A Student’s History of the 


United States. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, 


Professor of History, Harvard University, author of 
“The United States of America, 1765-1865.” 
With maps, illustrations, ete. 

“Constant watchfulness for the reader’s possible 
= is ~~ “ a mors —. 
eatures 0 rofessor Channing’s 

Crown Octavo, work ...a valuable addition fo 

Cloth, $1.40 net. any library. Eminently interest- 

and readable, it is also a solid 


in 
Sook of reference.” —The £vening Telegraph, Philadel- 
phia. 


Essays on the Civil War and 
Cloth, Reconstruction and 


$2.00. Related Topics. 


By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. 


“An invaluable contribution to American historical 
literature, covering a most important period of national 
life. It deals with a time when men’s heads were heated 
and their judgments “eee ...» yet in itgelf is written 
in @ manner 80 cool, so dispassionate . . . that the in- 
fluence which it exerts over the mind of the reader is 
tremendous,”’— The Jnter-VOcean, Chicago. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By LESTER F. WARD, LL.D, 


Columbian University, Washington, D. C., author of 
“Dynamic Sociology,’* etc. 


The plan of the book is two-fold: In Part L., Sovigy 
Philosophy, to distinguish a from other sciences, 
showing what these sciences are 
Cloth, Crown how they are related to it; in Part 
Social Scierice, to lay out the science 
8vo, $2.00. of sociology itself in a definite scheme 
of la 
true scientific treatment. 








laws and principles susceptible of 





The Study of Children and 
Their School Fp 


Training. $1.00 net, 
By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D, 


“T am greatly pleased with the book, and | believe it 
will be of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of 
educational work. I trust it may 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea, find ha — the a hy 
per man ers and paren 
University of or I feel if is of genuine mer 
Wisc combining scientific and prac 
qualities in a happy manner,” 











The Season's 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


The Celebrity. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


‘Lucidity of style, keenness of observation, 
vividness of description, originality of motive, and 
strength of treatment are the happy gifts which 
go to its making.”—The New York Herald. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


Southern Soldier Stories. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


New Novels. 


The plot is most cleverly constructed, character 
sketches are notably well drawn, and a series of 
unusual incidents connected so as to appeal to the 
reader in the most natural way in the world. 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


It will instill the noblest lessons of bravery, 
py hog re = J for the h roism of those who fought for 
the losing side in the late war, the stories are of the 
greatest interest, regarded as stories merely; but 
are of great value also as giving a broader view of 
the history of the time. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Individual Com 





munion Outfits. 
200 Churches Using. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OUTFITS SENT FREE 
FOR TRIAL. 


Mention The Congregationalist 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL For GiRLs. 
Special attenti ven to college pre tion. Oer- 
tiheate admits to feading colleges Fyithout exami . 
tion. Academic course with diploma, Music, An, 
Gymnasium, res. ayear. Twenty-secon 
year. SAMUEL (‘OLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal 


"The Thomas Individual Communion Servi 


Used by the most prominent churehes in al] denomin& 
| tions. Endorsed by clergy and physicians everywhere 
as the simplest and best service on the market. Our 
| instantaneous method of fiiling the cups has no eq@ 


| Address J. G. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio, 
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Volume LXXXIIl 


of Congregational Churches seems 

already quite near, and Boston is 
getting ready for it. The council will 
open on Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1899, and 
will probably close Sept. 28. It is ex- 
pected that the churches of the United 
States will send 200 delegates, and the 
churches of Great Britain and the rest of 
the world will be entitled to send as 
many more. Representatives of the pro- 
visional committee met in Boston Feb. 
15 and held consultation with a commit- 
tee of the Congregational Club. It is ex- 
pected that the club will act as host, 
representing the churches of the metro- 
politan district, receiving-and providing 
for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Arrangements will be made for excur- 
sions to historic places, and other recrea- 
tions will relieve the stress of intellec- 
tual discussion and devotional exercises. 
The committee on program met the same 
day at the home of Dr. G. A. Gordon, the 
chairman, all the six members being 
present. The main outlines and arrange- 
ment of topics were decided on, in ac- 
cordance with the deliberations of pre- 
vious meetings, and will now be for- 
warded to English brethren for further 
elaboration. The American committees 
adjourned to May 25, when the arrange- 
ments will be further advanced. Rev. 
Dr. P. S. Moxom is to represent the Na- 
tional Council at the spring meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 


T« Second International Council 


We have no doubt that many of the 
smaller country churches could be stimu- 
lated to much more creditable adminis- 
tration of their business affairs, to their 
own greatadvantage. Of course churches 
which are needed, and which cannot sup- 
port themselves, must be helped by the 
charity of their brethren. Butany chirch 
able to stand alone which leans on others 
suffers as much from loss of independ- 
ence as does an able-bodied person who 
subsists on charity. The tone of its 
members is lowered, and its influence on 
the community is weakened. It is a 
blessed surprise to such a church when a 
minister comes to it who can address it 
as Peter did the lame man: “Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I have give 
I thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk.” When a 
church which has been carried from birth, 
perhaps for many years, first walks alone 
itis a delightful and healthful sensation 
for itself and for the community. We 
have been much interested in a leaflet 
which may be had from Rev. W. W. Cur- 
tis, West Stockbridge, Mass., giving ac- 
counts of three churches in Berkshire 
County which have recently thus sur- 
prised themselves. They have found that, 
by distributing the burden through the 
entire willing congregation, they could 
walk erect, owing no man anything but 
love. We would like them to have the 
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opportunity to say, through this leaflet, 
to many other churches in like circum- 
stances, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


Apropos of the question of college mo- 
rality, President Andrews’s statement at 
the Y. M. C. A. State executive commit- 
tee’s banquet in Boston, last week, merits 
consideration. He said that he did not 
know of a single unbeliever among the 
students at Brown University. Just how 
Dr. Andrews defines the word “ unbe- 
liever” we do not know, but we presume 
that he would have it understood that at 
this ancient seat of learning there are to- 
day no men who are out and out infidels. 
No doubt there, as in every college, there 
are men of a questioning or even of an 
agnostic temper, but it is clear that pro- 
nounced unbelief, such as existed in many 
of our colleges at the beginning of this 
century, has few, if any, exponents to- 
day. Indeed, going back no further than 
the time of his own college life, President 
Andrews affirmed that there had been 
marked changes for the better in the posi- 

. tiveness of the Christian life of college 
men. 


About this time of the year comes the 
temptation to discouragement. The se- 
ries of special meetings may be ended and 
perhaps some reaction is apparent. The 
roads are sometimes bad and people find 
it hard to get tochurch. The pastor be- 
gins to think that his work is thrown 
away and his usefulness in that locality 
nearly at an end. Perhaps he may be 
further tempted to put forth efforts for a 
change of parish—it may be even to the 
extent of self-advertisement in opening 
correspondence with the committees in 
charge of vacant pulpits. This is the time 
when a little extra faith and energy in- 
vested right at home bring large results. 
Let the pastor cure his discouragement 
by getting a firmer hold upon the source 
of strength and on the work which lies 
ready te every pastor’s hand. The culti- 
vation of personal devotion only will not 
do. There must be added also an enthu- 
siasm for service to,individuals. Let the 
pastor get close to God in prayer and 
study, but let him get close to his people 
also, finding out how life appears to them 
and what religious difficulties spring out 
of their experiences and their peculiar 
modes of thought. There is a wonderful 
fund of fresh sermon material to be gath- 
ered from practical conversation with 
men. Let Christians remember also that 
there is no time when faithful attendance 
and evident sympathy with the pastor’s 
work is more appreciated than in the 
weeks when no unusual efforts are put 
forth to secure their help. 


Whether or not a church is marked by 
a genuinely hospitable spirit is to be de- 
termined, not by the amount of socia- 
bility among its own members, but by 
their attitude toward strangers. He was 
a wise pastor who counseled his people 
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the other day not to stop to speak to 
their friends after the service, but to seek 
out and extend a welcome to those who 
were not customary attendants. It some- 
times happens that even in a church 
which has a great reputation for socia- 
bility strangers come and go without so 
much as being accosted. The reason is - 
that everybody is so absorbed in saluting 
his own friends that, however good his 
intentions may be, he overlooks the out- 
siders. There are other places and times 
which offer opportunities for intercourse 
with your friends, but when you are in 
the house of God seize the chance to give 
a Christian greeting to any who may feel 
themselves alone and friendless. It re- 
quires some courage to approach an en- 
tire stranger whose demeanor, in many 
cases, does not invite you to take the 
initiative. Probably, however, if you tried 
it oftener you would find it easier. 


Frances E. Willard 


Her death is a loss to the whole world. 
Her sympathies reached to its remotest 
bounds and included all humanity. 

Of New England parentage, born in 
Churchville, N. Y., in 1889, Frances Wil- 
lard passed her childhood and early youth 
in a country home on what was then the 
virgin soil of Wisconsin. She graduated 
from the Northwestern Female Cellege, 
Evanston, Ill., at the age of twenty, and 
three years later became professor of nat- 
ural science in that institution. In 1866 
she was principal of the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary. In 1871, after two years 
of foreign travel and study, she was made 
dean of the Woman’s College in North- 
western University, being already a writer 
of repute and a teacher widely known, 
with original ideas which she success- 
fully illustrated in practice. She had 
grown more and more deeply interested 
in her calling when, in 1874, led by her 
enthusiastic devotion to the work. of 
women for temperance reform, aroused 
by the famous Ohio crusade, she left her 
profession and became secretary of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Through her tireless leadership this or- 
ganization has undertaken in countless 
ways to purify humanity through the 
home, through educational institutions, 
through society, politics, government and 
religion. 

How can we so illumine this catalogue 
of events as to make her splendid life of 
service apparent in its beauty and power ? 
The memory of a delightful morning with 
her, less than two years ago, at the home 

of her friend, Lady Henry Somerset, in 
Reigate, Eng., lingers with us as a bene- 
diction. A friendship of almost twenty- 





five years has taught us to honor Frances 
Willard as one of the bravest, truest, 
greatest of the world’s benefactors of 
the nineteenth century. She ranked high 
among the noble women who continue to 
hold the homage of their own sex after 
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admission to closest friendship. Queenly 
in spirit, with interest world-wide, she 
freely gave her attention and sympathy 
to the humblest whom she thought she 
could help. Thousands of young girls 
have been lifted to higher ambitions and 
nobler visions by the clasp of her hand 
and a kindly sentence, uttered in that 
clear, sweet voice that charmed those 
who heard it, whether there were thous- 
ands listening or one alone standing be- 
side her. Men who knew her well used to 
say, as the reason why she did not marry, 
that she was “a matchless woman.”’ She 
made men whom she honored with her 
friendship at home with her as with a 
comrade on the highest levels of thought 
and feeling. She was keenly sensitive to 
the approval or disapproval of those whom 
she loved, yet she held her convictions 
above the influence of affection. 

Miss Willard has sought to realize the 
ideal for mankind with a chivalry and 
devotion which knew no limit till they 
exhausted her vital powers. On the 
platform, in the pulpit, in the editor’s 
chair, in political campaigns, in organiz- 
ing and leading new movements against 
intemperance, impurity, poverty—all hu- 
man sins and ills—no knight of olden or 
modern times ever more deserved to be 
called “without fear and without re- 
proach’ than Frances Willard. Her en- 
emies often, her friends sometimes, have 
questioned the wisdom of the plans and 
methods she proposed, but none who 
knew her have ever questioned the pur- 
ity of her motives. If her sympathies 
sometimes controlled her judgment it 
was because they were always putting 
forth supreme effort in behalf of needy, 
suffering, oppressed humanity. Shesome- 
times failed where no one has yet suc- 
ceeded, but it was in the spirit and with 
the purpose of him who was crucified to 
save the world. 

In recent years Miss Willard has walked 
consciously on the threshold of the world 
beyond. Her buoyant spirit has been 
not subdued but glorified by the knowl- 
edge that her physical forces were being 
consumed by her zeal to exalt mankind. 
She went into the unseen last Friday 
with the same firm faith, clear vision 
and steadfast courage by which she 
has inspired multitudes to follow her 
implicitly in life’s struggle, and which 
will inspire them still to follow her into 
everlasting life. 





Educated and Uneducated Min- 
isters 


In another column we print a letter 
from a professor of Bangor Theological 
Seminary criticising our recent editorial 
entitled A Decadent Ministry. The great 
importance of the subject warrants full 
discussion, and we welcome further in- 
formation concerning the condition of 
the ministry as related to theological 
seminaries. 

Professor Gilmore seems to miss the 
purport of our editorial in “both points. 
We do not question that the percentage 
of college graduates among students in 
theological seminaries is higher than the 
percentage of college graduates applying 
for degrees in other professions. Our 
reason for affirming that the ministry 
stands lowest of the professions is that 
so large a proportion of ministers have 
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not had any connection with professional 
schools. This class Professor Gilmore 
ignored entirely in gathering his statis- 
tics. Before a man, in this and many of 
the other States at least, is permitted to 
practice law or medicine he must show 
before a properly appointed board of com- 
petent examiners that he knows enough 
of law or medicine to be qualified for his 
business. But men in abundance are ad- 
mitted into the ministry with little or no 
training for their calling. If Professor 
Gilmore had read our editorial more care- 
fully he would have seen this point clearly 
stated. He is probably correct in saying 
that ‘‘the educated ministry of today is 
far more broadly and deeply trained than 
that of former generations,” if he means 
to refer to the graduates of accredited 
theological seminaries in our own or in 
other denominations. But if he includes 
those ministers who have taken short 
courses in the so-called lay colleges and 
training schools which have numerously 
sprung up in recent years we are con- 
fident that he is not correct. On the 
other hand, we know we are correct in 
saying that the uneducated ministry of 
today, in our denomination at least, is far 
larger in proportion to the educated min- 
istry than in former generations. 

The second statement to which Profes- 
sor Gilmore takes exception is practically 
substantiated by what we have already 
said. However, it can be amply sup- 
ported by figures. Some years ago, by 
securing reports from most of the States, 
we found that the total annual additions 
to the Congregatioyal ministry for that 
year were about 300. Of these about 100 
were graduates of our theological semi- 
naries. Another hundred came from 
other denominations (about half of these 
from the Methodist), and the remaining 
hundred had had no specific collegiate or 
seminary training for their calling. For 
example, the superintendent of home 
missions for Michigan reported that 
twenty-six persons had been received 
that year into the Congregational minis- 
try in that State. Not one of these had 
received a college or seminary training. 
Fourteen laymen were ordained. The 
other twelve came from England or from 
Canada or from other denominations in 
the United States. An article giving the 
statistics thus gathered was published in 
the Andover Review for November, 1890. 

We are satisfied from examination of 
our weekly register of ordinations and 
calls that the propoftion of uneducated 
or only partially educated Congrega- 
tional ministers has been steadily in- 
creasing in recent years. Statistics gath- 


ered last year, incomplete but reliable as 


far as they go, confirm this conclusion. 
We made no claim. that a minister, to be 
educated, must graduate from a Congre- 
gational seminary. We stated the un- 
questioned fact that it is not considered 
necessary for a man to graduate from 
any seminary or any other institution of 
learning in order to secure recognition as 
an accredited teacher of divine truth. 
While it was formerly an exceptional 
thing for an uneducated man to be or- 
dained or to be received into ministerial 
fellowship, it is no longer exceptional. 
The ministry, which once stood highest 
among the professions, now stands low- 
est because less preparation is required to 
enter it than to enter any other of the so- 
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called learned professions. If any one 
requires proof of this statement for 
Massachusetts let him compare the ree. 
ords of bar, medical or dental associa. 
tions of this State with the records of 
ministerial associations which have ap- 
probated candidates to preach and of 
councils which have ordained them to 
the ministry. How can this calling 
maintain its high place in the esteem ofa 
generation which includes a larger pro. 
portion of educated men and women than 
any which has preceded it when both 
ministers and churches, who are respongi- 
ble for that calling, admit in practice that 
a thorough intellectual training is nota 
prerequisite for the ministry ? 





A Difficulty Settled 


Rev. C. O. Brown is not now a minister 
in Congregational fellowship. His per. 
sonal affairs will not, therefore; call for 
further notice except for his continued 
relations with a Congregational church 
as its pastor. The action of the Chicago 
Association, declaring that he has de 
stroyed its confidence in his present fit- 
ness to be a minister, and removing his 
name from its roll, is given in another 
column. 

The association confesses to an ecclesi- 
astical irregularity in receiving Dr. Brown 
into membership, and declares its regret 
in the light of subsequent events. It has 
been made patent to all who have intelli- 
gently followed this deplorable matter that 
the association, by receiving Dr. Brown 
into membership, attempted to pass judg- 
ment on and condemn, unheard, the Bay 
Conference for suspending him; that it 
thus violated the principle of fellowship 
without which Congregationalism could 
not exist, and which every member of a 
Congregational church and every body of 
Congregational churches is in honor 
bound to maintain; and that, so far as its 
influence went through this action, it dis- 
turbed the peace of the denomination and 
brought it into disrepute. These facts 
were plain to disinterested observers 
without light from subsequent events. 
However, the Chicago council last Octo- 
ber emphasized these facts by declaring 
that the Bay Conference was justified in 
its action, and that Dr. Brown was still 
a member of it under suspension. Dr. 
Brown’s confession has now compelled 
the association to: see its ecclesiastical 
irregularity and regret it. 

It were much to be desired thai the 
association could have seen more than 
this. For the association’s sake there 
will be a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment that it did not follow the honorable 
example of the Dubuque Association and 
frankly acknowledge that, “so far as its 
action... impairs our Congregational 
order, we would apologize to the entire 
sisterhood of churches.” 

We emphasize this matter, not from any 
desire to criticise our Chicago bretiren, 
but because of its importance to the fu- 
ture welfare and peace of the churches. 
We are glad to print in our Chicago let- 
ter the best defense that is possible of the 
association’s failure to set itself right with 
the Bay Conference and with the larger 
fellowship to which it belongs. That de- 
fense, however, seems to us quite inade- 
quate. We are confident that the large 
minority of the Chicago Association which 
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voted against receiving Dr. Brown into 
membership would have favored action 
similar to that of the Dubuque Associ- 
ation, and we have no doubt that others 
of its members would have stood with 
them, having seen that the action of the 
association was a far graver offense than 
an ecclesiastical irregularity. But we 
are thankful that the propriety of a frank 
confession and apology by the association 
has been placed beyond question by Dr. 
Brown’s confession. _ We do not believe 
that those who have failed to make the 
reparation which is due will forget its 
significance to the peace of the body of 
Christ. Restored unity in the Chicago 
Association will bring to it again the con- 
tidence and esteem of the churches. This 
case will stand in history as another 
demonstration that, with Congregation- 
alists, difficulties between local churches 
or between individuals and bodies of 
churches are not settled by ex parte acts 
or declarations of associations or confer- 
ences, but by councils of churches whose 
advice is sought by both parties inter- 
ested. Congregationalism is local self-gov- 
ernment, with fellowship of the churches 
maintained through mutual interest and 
the confidence of each and all in the love 
and integrity of all the others. When 
such confidence is impaired it can be re- 
stored by patient and kind examination 
of all the facts involved and by appeal, 
based on the results of such examination, 
to the sense of justice of Christian breth- 
ren in the spirit of love, and it cannot be 
restored in any other way. Therefore we 
continue to believe in Congregationalism. 





The Scene in the Upper 
Chamber 


Hardly another occasion in the earthly 
career of our Lord illustrated so vividly 
his sublime confidence in the final victory 
of his truth among men. Artists have 
delighted to portray the group gathered 
around the table, but no picture can be- 
gin to do justice to its profound meaning. 
There sat Jesus, aware that the consum- 
mation of his earthly mission was close 
at hand, yet equally conscious that his 
disciples hardly had grasped the most pri- 
mary truths which he had sought to teach 
them, and that only their love for him 
could be depended upon to keep them 
true to him and their work for him. 

It is to be remembered that they were 
not only slow to understand, almost im- 
pervious, in fact, to the entrance of 
spiritual knowledge, in spite of all their 
opportunities. They were worse than 
this. They were disputing even then and 
there about precedence and honors. Per- 
sonal and petty affairs engrossed them 
almost to the exclusion of the nobler 
truths in which Christ sought to interest 
them. And among them—and they were 
but twelve—was one actual traitor. It 
was to such a group that Jesus uttered his 
last most solemn and most precious dis- 
course, words of eternal import to every 
member of the human race both then and 
through all the ages. How little fit they 
seemed to be to appreciate, proclaim and 
illustrate such a message. 

We often dwell in thought upon the 
emotional meaning of the last supper, 
and hard indeed must be that heart which 
it fails to touch. But even more im- 
pressive is the revelation which its his- 
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tory supplies of the calm, unfaltering 
trust of our Lord in the power of his 
truth to make its way. A simpler cere- 
mony than the sacramental meal hardly 
can be conceived, or minds more unappre- 
ciative than those of the disciples of the 
truth then intrusted to them to be given 
to the world. Yet the desire and expecta- 
tion of Jesus have been fulfilled. His 
gospel has been proclaimed and has won 
its conquests everywhere. His sublime 
confidence has been justified. 





Current History 

The Destruction of the Maine 

The worst disaster in the recent history 
of the American navy, and an incident 
without precedent in the history of naval 
administration, came to the United States 
battleship Maine, at anchor in the harbor 
of Havana, on the evening of Feb. 15, and 
the thought of intelligent men the world 
over has been centered upon the catastro- 
phe ever since. Nor will it cease to until 
the mystery enveloping it becomes less 
inscrutable. Two officers and 246 of the 
crew, in the twinkling of an eye, were 
rendered lifeless, and either horribly 
burned or relentlessly drowned, and the 
massive ship, that cost nearly $4,000,000 
to construct and equip, swiftly went to 
the bottom of Havana Harbor, in such 
shallow water, however, as to leave a 
portion of the works above water. Those 
of the officers and crew not too severely 
injured immediately found refuge in boats 
sent out by vessels adjacent, among them 
a Spanish man-of-war, and as soon as the 
Spanish civil and military authorities re- 
alized the proportions of the awful catas- 


Yor which had happened they and the 


Cuban populace at once set about render- 
ing every form of aid that was possible. 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to 
them or to Captain Sigsbee of the Maine, 
who was the last to leave the sunken 
vessel. His message to the Secretary of 
the Navy, announcing briefly the fate 
that his comrades and his ship had met, 
was one that his friends and his country- 
men will ever cherish with pride, for it 
revealed the capable, cautious commander, 
concerned more for the welfare of his 
fellow-survivors and with righteous ac- 
tion by the American public than with 
his own sorrow or his future fate. 

The explosion which shattered the 
Maine, which carried sorrow into hun- 
dreds of homes that mourn the loss of 
sons, brothers or fathers, and tested the 
self-control of the American people as 
nothing since the war has done, was either 
caused by an explosion within the battle- 
ship or by the explosion of a torpedo 
without. In thé one case, if may have 
been due to the overheating of the maga- 
zines; where unusually large stores of 

wder and gun cotton were stored, or it 
may have been due to the explosion of 
an infernal machine put in the coal taken 
on at Key West and placed in the coal 
bunkers which surround the magazine. 
On the other hand, the torpedo may have 
been one manipulated by a Spaniard in- 
tent upon wreaking a vengeance which 
his/own government would be the first to 


pe some or it may have been steered 


nd fired by a Cuban revolutionist intent 
upon destroying the Spanish cruiser an- 
chored near the Maine, but who failed to 
manipulate the torpedo accurately. Or, 
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again, it is conceivable, though most im- 
probable, that a Cuban revolutionist may 
not have scrupled to do the dastardly 
deed in order to drive the United States 
to war with Spain. “The Administration, 
Congress and most naval experts incline 
to the opinion that the initial explosion 


was within rather than without the ves- ~ 


sel. Unfortunately there is abundant 
testimony going to show that the Amer- 
ican type of battleship, with its supplies 
of ammunition surrounded by coal bun- 
kers, is subject to dangers that the de- 
signers of battleships of other nations 
have foreseen and guarded against by a 
different placement of magazines. No 
effort will be spared to investigate the 
cause of the disaster. A special court 
martial has been summoned and dis- 
patched to Havana. Congress, at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Long, has promptly 
voted $200,000 with which to defray the 
expense of raising the shattered hull of 
the Maine, in order that so much of the 
equipment as is possible may be saved 
and in order that a thorough inspection 
of the hull may be made. 

But the character and extent of the 
damage wrought, the summary extinction 
of the breath of those most competent to 
testify about what preceded the explo- 
sion, render the task of the investigators 
difficult and make it probable that the 
real cause of the awful loss of life and 
property will never be known. Congress 
already has been asked to appropriate 
$4,000,000 with which to build a battleship 
to take the place of the Maine, and 
schemes for pensioning those dependent 
upon the victims are already before the 
legislators. On every side it is recog- 
nized that they died at the post of duty, 
and were as truly deserving of honor as 
if they had died in action. The people 
are perfectly willing to trust to the honor 
of the naval experts sent to investigate. 
They trust the Secretary of the Navy and 
President McKinley implicitly, and Sen- 
ators Wolcott of Colorado and Lodge of 
Massachusetts did an excellent and much 
needed day’s work when they publicly 
chastised the senator of Lllinois (Mr. Ma- 
son) for his aspersions upon the candor of 
the Executive and the honor of the navy. 


**One Touch of Nature Makes the Whole World 
Kin”’ 


So said Shakespeare, and once more the 
facts of life have confirmed the accuracy 
of the Bard of Avon’s observation. Six 
of Boston’s firemen lose their lives in 
fighting the fire fiend, and from rich and 
poor, high and low, preachers and actors, 
merchants and clerks, fellow-comrades in 
Boston and fellow-fire-fighters throughout 
New England the dollars and cents pour 
in that already assure to their families 
not less than $50,000, not to mention the 
amount going to them from the munici- 
pality and the fireman’s relief fund. 

The United States navy suffers a terri- 
ble, crushing, maddening disaster. From 
the ends of the earth come messages of 
condolence. Rulers like President Kruger 
of the Transvaal Republic and Emperor 
William of Germany, eminent individuals 
like the Prince of Wales and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the diplomats of European and 
South American countries, the naval au- 
thorities of Russia, Italy, Holland and 
Spain, and Irish Nationalists in session 
in London, agree in voicing their sorrow 
for the sorrow that has come to the nation 
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and to fellow-mortals here. Americans 
in Berlin postpone the ball which was to 
have been given on Washington’s Birth- 
day. All shipping throughout the country 
carries flags at half-mast, and on every 
side plans are forming to do proper honor 
to the dead and to provide financial sup- 
port to any of their relatives who may be 
dependent and needy. 


The Relations Between Spain and the United 
States 

It is conceivable that the events of the 
past week may draw the United States 
and Spain nearer together than at any 
time in years. The sympathetic message 
of the queen regent, the sorrowful com- 
ments of the Madrid press, the succor so 
promptly and freely given by the Span- 
ish officials and populace in Havana, the 
elaborate and expensive funeral to the 
rescued dead of the Maine’s crew pro- 
vided by the Spanish authorities in Ha- 
vana, have shown to us that at heart the 
Spaniards are sympathetic and noble in 
their recognition of the virtues of those 
who die at the postofduty. They, inturn, 
must have been impressed by the reserve, 
the self-control, the desire to deal justly 
which our officials and our people have 
displayed. They, itis hoped, will discount 
at its real worth the vaporings of our sen- 
sational newspapers and such utterances 
in the Senate as Mr. Mason of Illinois in- 
dulged in. The guilty newspapers are 
simply seeking to coin money out of 
“fake’”’ news and contemptible editorial 
insinuations. Mr. Mason is a politician 
chiefly noted at home for his rotundity of 
body and his ability as a story teller, and 
those stories of a reprehensible sort. 

The visit to our waters of the Spanish 


cruiser Vizcaya is not the most oppor- 
tune event imaginable, and special pre- 
cautions wil] have to be taken to guard 
her while she is anchored in New York 


harbor. Still, even from this untoward 
event, something may come which will 
prove to be contributory to a peaceful 
settlement of all questions at issue. 

Spain's official disclaimer of responsi- 
bility for and sorrow at Sefor De Lome’s 
reflections upon President McKinley is 
as full and thoroughgoing as could rea- 
sonably be asked, and she also makes it 
clear that she sincerely desires a new 
commercial treaty governing reciprocity 
of trade between the United States and 
Cuba and the United States and Spain. 
The decree accepting the resignation of 
Senor De Lome is so worded as to omit 
all thanks for past service rendered, and 
precludes his re-entering the diplomatic 
service. His successor at Washington, 
Sefior Polo de Bernabe, speaks English, 
formerly was secretary of legation at 
Washington, and recently has been chief 
of the commercial bureau in the Spanish 
Department of State. 

In the event of a report by the special 
court of naval experts appointed to inves- 
tigate the cause of the destruction of the 
Maine that it was not due to accident 
within but to design from without, then, 
of course, the United States would have 
cause to demand reparation from Spain, 
and if that were denied and not given 
within a reasonable time one course, and 
but one, would be open. Realizing that 
war may occur, the authorities are alert, 
rushing the manufacture of ordnance and 
ammunition and redistributing the all 
too few artillery men. 
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Wanted—a Man at the Helm 

In our opinion there never was any jus- 
tification for the appointment of Hon. 
John Sherman as Secretary of State. He 
was as feeble mentally and physically when 
appointed as now. Be that as it may, no 
one can question the fact that today he is 
entirely incompetent to perform the duties 
of the position. In all the stirring events 
of the past month there has been no effort 
by the Administration to conceal the fact 
that our policy of State was being formu- 
lated and executed by other minds than 
the man nominally responsible for it. 
The time has come when it is the duty of 
the President to ask for Mr. Sherman’s 
resignation if he cannot be persuaded to 
tender it freely. We are in an undigni- 
fied and dangerous position with the facts 
as they are. No notions of honor based 
on sentiment should stand in the way. 
It was cruel to put Mr. Sherman in the 
position in which he now is. It is more 
cruel to keep him there. The necessities 
of the nation are of more importance 
than any man’s personal feelings, no mat- 
ter how great his public service when he 
was in his youth and prime. 
The Louisiana Constitutional Convention 

The Constitutional Convention of Lou- 
isiana, now in session in New Orleans, 
has before it the problem how to elimi- 
nate illiteracy from State citizenship. 
This, however, is only one aspect of the 
problem how to purify the ballot; for 
during an entire generation in Louisiana 
its intelligent citizens have become ac- 
customed to use unlawful means to nul- 
lify the votes of illiterate men, and the 
use of these means has not been confined 
to this purpose. We suppose it is practi- 
cally certain that an educational and a 
property qualification will be required 
for citizenship. If these be impartially 
applied we expect that in time important 
advantages will follow. If, however, the 
convention shall devise some method by 
which illiterate whites may vote while 
illiterate Negroes shall be deprived of the 
franchise, yet another generation will in- 
herit the incubus of false ideas of citizen- 
ship. In any case this good will result, 
that the Negroes will become convinced 
that their only hope of participating in 
government is to possess sufficient intel- 
ligence to promote the interests of good 
government. If this conviction lays hold 
on the race it will be of far more value 
to them than the present’ right to vote. 
Their leaders are already convinced, and 
they will have the sympathy of all honor- 
able white men in their petition to the 
convention, asking that as good opportu- 
nities for common school education be 
provided for colored as. for white chil- 
dren. The facts presented in the statis- 
tics compiled by Rev. G. W. Henderson 
and embodied in a petition sent to the 
convention show that such equal oppor- 
tunities are not now given. We hardly 
doubt that educational leaders in Louisi- 
ana will recognize the justice of the re- 
forms which this petition calls for. 


Needed Prison Reform 

Only a very small percentage of the 
prisoners arrested in the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts while detained awaiting 
trial or while undergoing confinement 
after sentence receive that kind of treat- 
ment which conforms to the theories of 
those who have made penology a life- 
long study. The houses of detention and 
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county jails throughout the State are 
places where criminals are bred, where 
the young and reformable first offenders 
come in touch with and are harmed by 
their association with veteran and con. 
firmed criminals. A bill now before the 
législature which plans to put the contro] 
of the minor prisons of the State in the 
hands of the State commission, which can 
manage them as it now manages the higher 
penal institutions of the State, deserves 
to be passed. Its only opponents are the 
county commissioners and politicians, 
who dislike to see the patronage and 
power that now are theirs pass out of 
their hands. Massachusetts has so often 
and so long led in such matters that it is 
surprising that there should be any ques. 
tion about the passage of this bill. Re. 
form can only come through a uniform 
administration, with power centered in 
men who are above the reach of politicians, 
Greater New York’s Art Commission 

The charter of Greater New York hag 
as one of its wisest provisions the cre. 
ation and maintenance of an art com- 
mission which, after it is once named, 
has authority to forbid either the pur. 
chase or acceptance by the city of any 
work of art which it deems objectionable 
from the artistic standpoint. When re. 
quested by the mayor or the municipal 
assembly the commission will act in a 
similar capacity and with similar powers 
in respect to plans or designs for public 
buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, 
fences and lamps, and the lines, grades 
and plotting of public ways and grounds, 
Mayor Van Wyck has just shown much 
wisdom by selecting as the members of - 
this commission John La Farge, painter, 
Daniel C. French, sculptor, Charles F, 
McKim, architect, Charles T. Barney, 
president of the Municipal Art Society, 
and Henry E. Howland and S. P. Avery, 
art connoisseurs. The presidents of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, the 
New York Public Library and the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, by 
reason of their positions, are also always 
members of this commission. 

This is a step which promises some 
day to make the metropolis a far more 
beautiful city than it now is. Boston 
now has a similar commission. Every 
municipality which joins in this move- 
ment gives new proof of a new spirit in 
the American democracy, namely, the 
recognition that it is the hight of folly to 
persist in ignoring the value of expert 
opinion. Rousseau, in his vision of a de- 
mocracy, foresaw that unless the many 
had humility, the willingness to acknowl- 
edge the superior gifts and discernments 


‘of the few in matters affecting morals 


and the wsthetics, the new State would be 
a far from pleasant or beautiful place of 
abode. The curse of our American civ- 
ilization thus far has been the presump- 
tion of the average man that because the 
law recognizes no inequalities at the 
polls or in the courts that, therefore, 
every man knows as much about art, 
architecture, education, instruction in 
morals and Federal taxation and finance 
as any other man, which presumption is 
fallacious and dangerous. 
Affairs Abroad 

A clashing of French and British troops 
in the West African hinterland along the 
Niger seems imminent. Joseph Cham- 
berlain leads a faction of the British min 
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istry in favor of a stiff policy of repulsion 
of the French by force if necessary, and 


the British public supports him. The de-. 


pate in the House of Commons on the 
wisdom and folly of the “forward”’ pol- 
icy, which has involved the British troops 
in northwestern India in a measure of 
disgrace and practical defeat, has been 
spirited. British good will and sympathy 
for Brother Jonathan has been clearly re- 
vealed during the past week by a thou- 
sand and one revelations drawn forth by 
the catastrophe on the- Maine. 

The trial of Zola has proceeded with a 
continuance of those incidents which 
make it a mockery of justice. The case 
is fast taking on the form where it be- 
comes a question of the ability of courts 
and people to withstand the autocratic 
claimsofthearmy. Infact, some goso far 
as to assert that even now it is evident 
that the army is regnant and that the re- 
public is only such in name. They say 
that it has already become, what Disraeli 
said it ever must be, a “fatal drollery.” 
They re-enforce their pessimistic views 
about its future with the sober analysis 
of French affairs found in Mr. Bodley’s 
book on France, just issued, in which he 
points out the fatal incompatibility be- 
tween her centralized bureaucracy and her 
omnipotent army, and her parliamentary 
institutions. 

Agrarian riots in Austria indicate the 
gravity of the situation there, and ex- 
plain much of the official hostility to 
American products in continental coun- 
tries. Anti-foreign outbreaks in China 
indicate what may be expected there in 
the face of a vacillating and weak home 
government and the lack of concerted 
action on the part of the European Pow- 
ers. Japan is reported to have informed 
China that there can be no postronement 
of the payment of the last installment of 
the indemnity, in default of which she 
probably will feel free either to act or to 
retain Wei-Hai-Wei. Japan’schief source 
of weakness now is in her impaired finan- 
cial credit. No nation is spending so 
large a portion of its income in mili- 
tary and naval expenditure, and present 
sources of income are proving quite in- 
adequate to provide the requisite funds. 
If loans are sought abroad, either for 
national expenses or the expansion of in- 
dustrial enterprises, guarantees will be 
asked which will be found to be oppres- 
sive. 

NOTES 

The next annual report of the Indiana State 
Board of Charities will make the startling 
statement that one person in every twenty- 
seven in that State receives public aid. This 
is not because the State is peculiarly given to 
mendicancy, but because of the indiscriminate 
almsgiving of the charitably disposed but ig- 
norant well-to-do. 

The American Flag Association, with Gen. 
0. O. Howard as one of its vice-presidents, is 
the latest patriotic association to be organized. 
It is the fruit of the effort made by represent- 
atives of the many patriotic societies in this 
country to combine in defense of the stars and 
stripes, to save the national emblem from des- 
ecration by vulgar advertisers, etc. 

The appeals issued simultaneously to the 
Democrats, the Populists and the Silver Re- 
publicans last week by the leaders of those 
parties indicate what the lines of the warfare 
in the next congressional campaigns are to be 
and who are to be allies. It is understood 
that the adherents of these three parties in- 
tend to co-operate, pooling their issues and 
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casting their united vote in favor of candi- 
dates selected from the party which predom- 
inates in any given district. 





In Brief 

We begin this week the publication of one 
of the most important of the several series of 
articles announced in our preview for 1898. 
The general title is Jesus in Human Relations, 
and after the initial article, The Unhurried 
Life, others will follow in this order: Jesus as 
a Son, as a Citizen, as a Guest, as a Friend, as 
a Teacher. Mr. Rankin, who prepares the 
series, is already well known to our readers, 
being an occasional member of our editorial 
staff. He has qualified himself for the task by 
a fresh and painstaking study of the gospel 
narratives. We are confident that our readers 
will take great satisfaction in his sympathetic 
and reverent treatment of our Lord’s personal 
relations in the world. Timed, as these arti- 
cles are, to correspond with the Lenten season, 
we hope they will foster the meditative and 
worshipful spirit. 





A Minnesota pastor is to give his people 
during Lent a series of weekly readings from 
the religious poems of Browning. There are 
large possibilities of spiritual quickening in 
such an undertaking. 





To be made aware of the singularly interest- 
ing political situation in Great Britain today 
one should read our English editor’s article in 
this week’s issue. It would be difficult within 
the same limits of space to find a keener analy- 
sis of changed conditions. 





There ought to be many prayers in the 
churches next Sunday in behalf of the great 
student volunteer convention whose sessions 
in Cleveland will then be drawing to a close. 
Few religious gatherings during the year will 
be fraught with deeper significance. 





Those using the daily Bible readings printed 
in The Congregationalist Handbook are now 
having Joseph’s remarkable career brought 
freshly to their minds. It is a story which 
possesses perennial interest, and no doubt 
the fact that thousands are now simultane- 
ously rereading it invests it with fresh sug- 
gestiveness for the individual. 





The audible comment of an Episcopal cler- 
gyman on the prospect of another heresy trial 
in the Presbyterian denomination which we 
heard last week was: ‘‘ Let them go ahead. It 
will swell the membership of the Episcopal 
Church.” Professor Shields of Princeton has 
been confirmed by Bishop Littlejohn as a lay 
member of the Episcopal Church. 





The death of Rev. Dr. Samuel Newth takes 
from the ranks of English Congreg>tionalists 
an eminent scholar and divine. He served on 
the British committee for the revision of the 
New Testament. Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., 
says of Dr. Newth: “I never knew a more 
reverent spirit. The reverence was won- 
drously compounded of awe and tenderness.’ 





Bishop Turner of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church declares that he has ‘no 
respect for any Negro who does not believe 
that the God he serves and worships is a 
Negro.”” Each nation and even each tribe 
once had a deity of its own, but we had sup- 
posed that Christianity had obliterated among 
its adherents belief in race or national deities. 
Does Bishop Turner believe that the Son of 
God was also a Negro? 





The Congregational Education Society has 
quickly filled the vacancy in its Eastern field 
secretaryship occasioned by Mr. Ferguson’s 
acceptance of his call to Pomona. His suc- 
cessor, Rev. G. M. Ward, comes immediately 
from the presidency of Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, where he has been for the last two 
years. He was one of the first secretaries of 
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the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and became widely known throughout the 
country as its representative. 





An unusual experience in candidating took 
place in a Syracuse church on a recent Sun- 
day. A large Presbyterian church combined ~ 
with one of our Congregational churches, both 
pulpits being vacant, to bring to the city asa 
candidate a promising young man from a Con- 
gregational church in another part of the 
State. Another Congregational church, hear- 
ing of the movement, resolved to send a com- 
mittee, so that the young brother preached as 
a candidate to three churches at the same 
time. 





These are days when those who officiate in 
any way at funerals in the open air need to 
be cautioned against heedlessly following their 
friends into the unseen world. We remember 
a beloved minister who made a short address 
with uncovered head beside an open grave, 
and within a week he also was laid under the 
sod. President Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota was as wise as witty when he apol- 
ogized for keeping his head covered in mak- 
ing the dedicatory address at a new cemetery 
for the reason that he did not wish to be its 
first occupant. 





So quickly is one church after another added 
to those using the individual communion cups 
that not until we stop to reckon up the num- 
ber do we realize what headway this reform 
has already made. On another page we sum 
up testimony from a large proportion of the 
many churches where this innovation has been 
introduced and the concurrent testimony of 
satisfaction with it will be far more convinc- 
ing than columns of argument. The Indiana 
State Board of Health has recently recom- 
mended the use of individual cups in churches. 
Whenever expert medical testimony voices its 
opinion it is sure to be in line with such an 
expression as this. 





Rey. D. P. Birnie’s many friends learn with 
some surprise of his resignation of the pas- 
torate of the Central Union Church in Hon- 
olulu. He went thither from Boston three 
years ago, and he has been a prominent and 
influential factor in the religious life of the 
city, devoting himself with characteristic in- 
dustry and persistency to the building up of a 
strong, broad evangelical church. His has 
been no easy task, owing to the fact that his 
congregation includes many heterogeneous 
elements—royalists and republicans, English, 
Germans and Americans, missionaries, teach- 
ers and merchants, all being found in the con- 
stituency of this church. There is general 
regret at his departure. Mr. Birnie expects 
to come to this country in September, and 
after a short rest is likely to settle again, 
probably in the East. 





A very excellent bit of advice to journalists 
was recently given by Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
at the request of the Boston Press Club. He 
said: ; 


Tone down the headlines. Tone up the 
news matter. Twist the necks of fake mon- 
gers. Bear down hard on frauds. Give a lift 
to justice. Seek influence before circulation. 
Keep sweet in controversy. Don’t assume 
the world’s a police court. Neither play it’s a 
kindergarten. P. 8.—Yellow isn’t the only 
color. A rainbow has seven. 


Never did “fake mongers” display more ac- 
tivity than during the past week. They have 
done all that they could to make more acute a 
grave crisis, to drive the masses to deeds of 
violence, to inspire popular distrust of Ameri- 
can officials charged with almost overwhelm- 
ing responsibilities. To the credit of the peo- 
ple be it said that they have refused to be 
stampeded. We wish we could say that New 
York’s “yellow journals”’—The World and 
The Journal—had been the only sinners. 
Boston’s dailies—with two exceptions—have 
been bad enough. 
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The Struggle for Character 


A well-known English engraving affords 
a graphic parable of the existing social 
order. At the top of a group sits, en- 
throned in robes of state, her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and below are the lines, 
“T rule all’’; next comes the statesman, 
and under him the lines, “I make laws 
for all’’; then the lawyer, “I plead for 
all”; the minister, “I pray for all”; the 
physician, ‘“‘I heal all’; the soldier, “I 
fight for all”; and last, at the bottom of 
the group, supporting the whole upon his 
brawny shoulders, comes the working 
man, and below are the lines, “I work 
forall.’ Itis of him that I shall speak, 
and my credentials are that from boy- 
hood I have earned my own bread and 
shared in the peculiar trials and tempta- 
tions of the working class. The question 
is, How are they affected by their life and 
environment? 

Consider first the struggle with the 
curse of strong drink. To realize the 
magnitude of this evil one should walk 
through the streets of a large city and 
look into the saloons, particularly on Sat- 
urday, the working man’s pay day. See the 
thousands squandering at the bars their 
hard-earned dollars. This is a battle and 
a fierce one, but the contest in the case of 
vast numbers of laboring men is decided 
long before they reach that place. It is 
decided in heredity, in the struggle for 
existence, which in large numbers has 
brutalized the workers, in the force of na- 
tional drinking customs, in the social in- 
stincts, in insufficient food, in the neces- 
sity of the noon dinner pail with its cold 
and unpalatable contents, made still 
worse by a mockery of cooking, in sum- 
mer’s heat and thirst and winter's cold 
and exposure, in enforced idleness, in the 
reeking, filthy, crowded, pestilence-breed- 
ing tenement. Here is where the battle 
is fought with strong drink. Said a 
weaver to me, coming out of one of Low- 
ell’s great mills after a hot day: “I feel 
sae fagged, lad, an’ throat is sae dry from 
suckin’ yon shuttles all day, that I wor 
right glad when th’ speed went down. 
An’ naw for th’ beer, lad. I feelas though 
I could drink Lowell dry.’’ And this 
Yorkshire weaver was but one of thou- 
sands who left Lowell’s mills that night 
so fatigued and unnaturally dry that 
stimulants were felt to be an absolute 
necessity. 

Much is being done by the churches, 
the schools, the municipalities and the 
state to counteract these influences by en- 
lightening the toiler’s mind, elevating his 
tastes and eliminating some of the harsher 
features of his life and surroundings. 

The indifference to their employés of 
corporations and some individual employ- 
ers is another factor in the struggle. 
Said a street car driver: ‘‘The horses and 
other property of this company are guarded 
with jealous care—they cost money; but 
me—them despots don’t care if I freeze 
to death on this platform I can be so 
easily: replaced without a dollar’s cost.” 
There is today no commodity in the mar- 
ket so cheap as human labor, and, despite 
noble and conspicuous exceptions among 
the employers of industry, is so taken ad- 


XII. The Working Man 
By James C, HEFFERNAN 


vantage of. A recent report of a noble 
friend of the workers is this: ‘I found 
men with families working for forty-two 
and one-half cents a day, the schoolhouses 
are falling in pieces and the children run- 
ning on the road like little animals.” 
This was not in China or Russia but in 
Pennsylvania. Some companies will not 
even dignify the laboring man by calling 
him by name, but give him a medal or 
tag to wear around his neck, on which is 
a number, and that is the only way he is 
ever addressed or can be recognized if 
killed while in that employ. 

As a working man I may be thought 
unduly apprehensive. If so, let me quote 
briefly from a recent article by an able 
pen in Chicago University: 

The individual man is haunted by the 
thought that he may any day lose his job. 
He feels that he has less certainty of keeping 
himself and family from starvation and pau- 
perism than the average American slave had 
of living in comfort in his old age. The free 
man’s freedom today is evidently a struggle 
with severer and more relentless contingen- 
cies than slaves as a class have encountered 
in civilized countries inmoderntimes. Oppor- 
tunities are today so controlled that men feel 
themselves more subject to the caprice of 
others than at any time since serfdom disap- 
peared. They think they detect the begin- 
nings of a slavery for the many in which 
the masters are released from the moral re- 
ponsibility which mitigated the lot of former 
slaves, and at the same time have subtler 
means of making their mastery oppressive. 
Laboring men by millions take virtually this 
view. 

The working man loses much because of 
his laxity in church attendance. The 
very atmosphere of such a place is brac- 
ing and inspiring. I have no sympathy 
or patience with those atheistic or shal- 
low labor fakirs, who never labor, who 
try to represent the church as antago- 
nistic to the rights and indifferent to the 
welfare of the workers. Such talk is rub- 
bish. From what quarter has come such 
scorching denunciation of the aggressions 
and inhumanity of capital as has been 
heard from Christian pulpits? Thechurch 
is launching her shafts against monopoly 
and its oppressions, it is leading the fight 
against the saloon and the tenement 
curse, it is battling to save the Sabbath 
from desecration and to preserve it asa 
day of rest for labor, its voice is raised 
everywhere against inhuman hours of 
toil, against starvation wages, against 
the sweat shop and kindred evils. When 
the working man is ushered into the world 
the church stands near by to bless him, 
it seeks to guide his feet in the way they 
should go in the Sunday school, it strives 
to inculeate in him a manly Christian 
character that he may go out into the 
world fortified for life’s battle, it wishes 
him Godspeed at the marriage altar, it 
stands by him in sickness, sorrow, pov- 
erty and disaster, and soothes and com- 
forts his last hours by its ministrations 
and hope of a better world beyond. 

Yet, strange to say, the idea is abroad 
to quite an extent in the minds of the 
workers that this faithful friend and ally 
is against their interests. I can only say 
with the poet: ‘‘O judgment! thou art fled 
to brutish beasts and men have lost their 


reason.”” It is but justice to say that 
many workers cannot go to church; thou- 
sands of them, upon the railroads, in the 
hotels and other occupations, have been 
deprived of their Sabbath. 

There are other sources of corruption 
lying across the path of the working man, 
the dirty printed sheets, the dime novel, 
the low theater, unwholesome clubrooms, 
loafing in gangs on street corners, the 
sensational poster, scarcity and insecurity 
of work, which keeps so many from mar- 
rying. All these pave the way for crime 
and the social evil, with the consequent 
degradation of character. 

Lastly, there is the struggle with en- 
forced idleness, and this is intense and 
bitter. There is nothing more prolific of 
vice, pauperism, trampism, suffering and 
suicide. Are we aware of the awful 
proportions to which this injustice has 
grown? Hon. Carroll D. Wright esti- 
mates those out of employment but will- 
ing to work at 3,500,000. Said an honest 
labor leader: ‘“‘ Any system under which a 
human being is denied a right to work is 
a failure.” Can we realize the misery of 
the men out of work, with its inevitable 
suffering of wives and children? How 
many of these have cried themselves to 
sleep with hunger during the hard times 
through which we have been and are 
still passing? Three million, five hundred 
thousand persons out of work—what im- 
mense potentialities for evil are stored up 
in these figures, what hunger, what cold, 
what rags, what evictions, what paupers, 
what tramps, what criminals, what pros- 
titutes, what sorrow, what suffering, 
what despair, what suicides! 

However it may be with the man of 
wealth, the business man, the minister, 
the lawyer, the physician, however they, 
by superior environment, education and 
culture, may shield themselves from the 
storm of temptation, upon the poor, ex- 
posed working man it beats and dashes 
with violent and unmitigated fury. But, 
though dark the night and wild the tem- 
pest, it is cheering to know that great 
numbers of them weather it all and come 
into port grandly with their colors nailed 
to the mast: 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, an’ 2’ that, 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

- A man’s a man for a’ that; 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that; 

Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. ° 

There are still portentous clouds upon 
the horizon of civilization. But shall we 
cringe and cower before our problems or 
shall we solve them by grappling with 
them like men? Great issues have arisen 
before in our history, have been settled 
and settled right. And so will those of 
today if we but haste to do our duty. 
This is no time for pessimism, but 
emphatically a time for work. So let 
all true friends of progress remember 
that humanity—high and low, spender 
and earner, rich and poor—go forward 
and upward all together or backward 
and downward. There is no stationary 
ground. 
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Jesus in Human Relations 
py ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
I. THE UNHURRIED LIFE 

Out of the jostling hurry of our city 
streets we come in a moment to the quiet 
of the harbor. The ebb and flow of the 
wide sea is in its channels. Ships from 
all the world are afloat upon its waters. 
Yet the noise of traffic, the rattle of iron 
wheels upon the pavement, the cries of 
the venders, the swift coming and going 
of busy human tides—all the sounds of 
hurry, all the sights of haste, are left be- 
hind us at the wharf. 

Such is the contrast of the life of Jesus 
with our troubled haste. Repose that is 
the true condition of accomplishment, 
self-restraint that is master both of good 
and evil, peace that becomes an element 
of power, discover themselves to us in 
his unhurried years. Whether his days 
were spent among the fields of Galilee or 
in village streets by the lakeside where 
the multitudes thronged him, whether in 
the wide peace of the wilderness or among 
the crowds of the temple courts, even 
when “there were many coming and go- 
ing and they had no leisure so much as to 
eat,” we find no trace of hurry or of rest- 
lessness. 

When the people were whispering one 
to another that the hour of Israel’s de- 
liverance had struck and the king had 


shown himself by giving bread in the wil-- 


derness as Moses gave the manna; when 
the whisper grew to enthusiasm and the 
enthusiasm to a shout, he was no longer 
there to heed the call. Long ago he had 
weighed the temptation and the oppor- 
tunity. A king! yes, but not in man’s 
way, nor by the weapons of man’s war. 
He saw further than any one in that im- 
patient crowd. They were hot to throw 
their lives against the Roman spears. 
He knew that his kingdom was not of 
this world and that his time had not yet 
come. So when his mother and his breth- 
ren, who loved but did not understand 
him, sought to withdraw him from his 
dangerous ways, or to apply the spur to 
his dilatory purpose, he met their impa- 
tience or their doubt with declaration of 
his patience or assertion of the deeper 
relationship of all who would believe. 
This patience, born of deeper vision, kept 
him from the deathbed of Lazarus. It 
sent him away from Galilee lest he should 
fall into the hands of Herod. 

The impatient soul of John the Baptist, 
chafing in prison as he saw his work ap- 
parently slipping out of the people’s 
thought, ventured on a mission of expos- 
tulation and demand: “Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?” 
The days were changed in outward cir- 
cumstance since on the Jordon bank John 
had pointed out the young man of Galilee 
and given him his first disciples, but they 
were not changed in the thought or pur- 
poses of Jesus. Not even John’s dissatis- 
faction cotld hurry his appointed time. 
He bids the messengers report the signs 
of the work to their impatient master, 
and adds a blessing upon quiet faith. 

Even in the high priest’s presence and 
the court of Pilate we feel the strange re- 
versal of outward relations by which the 
accused becomes the judge. The fury of 
the accusers breaks like harmless spray 
against the rock of our Lord’s dignity 
and self-possession. Allis hurry there— 
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the leaders to be rid of him, the people to 
hasten the release of Barabbas, Pilate to 
calm the storm and wash his hands of re- 
sponsibility, the soldiers to be done with 
a disagreeable task. Allis hurry, save in 
the spirit of the Crucified. 

This poise and dignity of soul is in 
strange contrast with our modern rest- 
lessness. We live upon excitement. He 
lived by constantly renewed communion 
with his Father and loving service to his 
fellowmen. The changing moon of fash- 
ion sways our tides of thought and feel- 
ing as it.shapes the order of our outward 
life. He lived apart with God in order 
that he might live closer to the secret 
heart of man. Because God gave not the 
Spirit by measure unto him, therefore it 
is that of his fullness have we all received 
and grace for grace. 

When the season of Lent bids us come 
apart a while from the hurry and dissi- 
pation of our social round, it is well that 
we should consider this habitual attitude 
of Jesus toward the distractions and ex- 
citements of the world. He was nevera 
recluse. He worked in busy centers of a 
hurrying age, but the whirl of the current 
never carried him off his feet. In the 
sunlight of peace which surrounds his 
untroubled days all mists of prejudice 
and clouds of fear dissolve. We watch 
with joy and wonder his fulfillment of all 
righteousness in everyday relations, his 
quiet strength in common duties which 
he shared with men. His doing tran- 
scends and hightens our ideals. His 
peace of spirit, like the still and clear out- 
pouring of some mountain spring, is only 
rippled on the surface by the breath of 
passing winds, and falls back quickly to 
its unperturbed outgiving. Life’s talents 
and experiences are strangely various, 
but to live with him brings peace to all 
disquieted and hurrying souls. 

Our Lord’s serenity of spirit is never 
weakness, but the full, clear self-posses- 
sion of a perfectly balanced soul. Our 
lack and our excess meet everywhere the 
correction of his completeness. Nothing 
in his human character is more striking 
than its even texture. In our own lives 
we find passions and motives that, when 
they are appealed to, overbalance all the 
rest. In his life there was no such single 
disproportioned and overmastering trait. 
The one passion of his life was love, 
reaching upward to the Father and 
including all his fellowmen in joy of 
service. The one motive was obedience 
to his Father’s will. Of love that contra- 
dicted duty, of love for another which at 
bottom was a passion of selfishness, of 
delayed obedience that self-will might 
have a chance to slip in its purpose first 
there is not a trace. 

We feel this evenness of texture some- 
times almost as a lack, as to the untaught 
eye the flawless perfection of the best 
Greek art seems cold. Our imperfection 
feels the charm of overmastering qual- 
ities. Our weakness finds it easier to be 
swept by the passion of the moment than 
to be ruler both of self and of the mo- 
ment’s opportunity. Most of our heroes 
are heroes of excess and defect. David 
is warrior and poet, but a sensualist. 
Samson’s weakness brings his strength 
to naught. Saul is head and shoulders 
above all the people, but impulsive or im- 
patient disobedience spoils his life. Every- 
where some defect must be set over 
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against a towering quality. He who 
speaks well does’ not always practice 
what he commends to others. Our biog- 
raphies are often records of a quality 
rather than rounded pictures of a man, 
and their concealments are more artful 
than their revelation. 

Only to Jesus men of every class and 
quality may come and find themselves in 
the presence of perfection without exag- 
geration. Only in him is the whole man- 
hood so rounded and complete, great in all 
qualities, exact in its adjustment to the 
law of God, radiant in its light upon 
every duty of humanity which fell within 
the range of his experience, unhurried 
and serene in the midst of the confusion 
of our mortal life, that admiration for 
the separate parts is lost in wondering 
devotion to the whole. The fullness of 
ideal humanity asks for no more. To 
add at any point, to take away from any 
quality would be to destroy a symmetry 
before which the world has bowed in 
adoration, toward the likeness of which 
the best and purest men of all the ages 
have striven. 


The Outlook in Britain 


BY OUR ENGLISH EDITOR 


Had close observers of our national life 
beengasked ten or fifteen years ago to pre- 
dict the course of events in this country, 
probably not one of them would have 
given anything like an accurate forecast 
of actial developments. All along the 
line the unexpected has happened. If 
those who were taking active part in the 
affairs of the country just before the in- 
troduction of the Home Rule Bill were 
surer of one thing than another, it was 
that we were in fora long era of social 
and progressive legislation. But the 
Home Rule policy itself was not only un- 
successful, but the divisions it created 
seem to have changed the whole course 
of British politics. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
secession has proved a far greater loss to 
the Liberal party than was at first sup- 
posed it would be—not so much on ac- 
count of his genius as a statesman or any 
high ideals that he might have set forth, 
as because of his consummate ability as a 
party leader. 

It is for want of strong leadership, 
rather than of a policy or a program or 
the support of the country that the Lib- 
eral party has collapsed; for undoubt- 
edly the party which little more than a 
decade ago seemed rising on the crest of 
the wave, about to eclipse all previous 
achievements, is completely disorganized. 
For all practical purposes, as a party, it 
simply does not exist. Its component 
parts were held together by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strong hand; that grasp loosened 
and, none other taking its place, the proc- 
ess of disintegration and segregation at 
once set in and has since continued in 
operation. It is not that Liberal senti- 
ment is dead in old England. God for- 
bid! The country as a whole was prob- 
ably never more soundly Liberal than it 
is today, but it has been without inspir- 
ing leadership. The nominal captains of 
the Liberal forces have shown a deplor- 
able lack of nerve, of resolution, of en- 
thusiasm. What is the consequence? 

Home rule is dead. Increased powers 
of self-government will probably be con- 
ferred upon Ireland at no distant date, 
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but the prospects of réalizing the partic- 
ular kind of home rule that Mr. Glad- 
stone advocated areindeed remote. More 
than anything else the dissensions in the 
Irish camp, which have disgusted all de- 
cent folk, are responsible for this. A 
somewhat similar influence has been at 
work among British Liberals. Here, how- 
ever, more than active dissension it has 
been a case of want of mutual confidence, 
unity of purpose, agreement as to the 
issues that should be presented to the 
country and their relative importance. 
Hence social legislation is at a standstill. 
The disestablishment movement — well, 
the phrase is a misnomer; for some time 
past there has been no perceptible “‘ move- 
ment” against the state establishment 
of religion, although the anomalous and 
inequitable position of the Church of 
England was never more clearly per- 
ceived than itis today. Again, for years 
there has been a great deal of talk about 
the need of temperance reform, and as to 
that need practically everybody is agreed, 
but no legislation has been carried. And 
one might name other causes which have 
not been carried forward to victory, 
iargely for want of a powerful personal- 
ity to take command. 

Now the prospect of domestic legisla- 
tion is worse than ever. Interest is con- 
centrated on foreign affairs. A wave of 
self-consciousness has swept over the na- 
tion. For long we have been going along 
merrily in our careless, happy-go-lucky 
way, seeming to regard our high position 
among the nations of the earth as a di- 
vine appointment which cannot be abro- 
gated. But it is dawning upon us that 
unless we take care we shall be out- 
stripped and out-maneuvered by other 
peoples. In the commercial world for- 
eign competition, which has been ignored 
and poohpoohed, has come to be regarded 
as a very real danger. 

It can no longer be doubted that from 
one cause and another an appreciable 
amount of our trade has drifted to other 
ports, whilst the truth has been forced 
upon us that if we are to compete as suc- 
cessfully as we have hitherto done in the 
markets of the world we must give more 
attention to the training of our workmen 
and the improvement of our industrial 
methods. It was the recognition of these 
two facts that led to a considerable meas- 
ure of public sympathy being extended 
to the employers in the engineering dis- 
pute, which has just terminated in the 
complete defeat of the men and to the 
withholding of that financial assistance 
without which the success of the strike 
was impossible. Then the news of the 
reverse in India, though ample evidence 
has been afforded of the bravery and ef- 
fectiveness of our troops, has not con- 
tributed to our peace of mind. In the 
judgment of many this costly campaign 
is a foolish and bootless enterprise, and 
it was obviously commenced at the wrong 
season of the year. 

So John Bull has made up his mind 
that before taking anything else in hand 
he will address himself to present needs 
and responsibilities. Serious doubts have 
arisen as to the adequacy and effective- 
ness of the army in not improbable con- 
tingencies. Military experts have been 
inquiring into army organization. With 
the view of improving it, innumerable 
schemes and suggestions have been put 
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forth in our reviews, and newspapers and 
politicians have made numerous platform 
pronouncements on the subject. Lord 
Lansdowne, the secretary for war, has 
admitted the need of considerable reform 
and additional resources, and to this 
question Parliament will soon address 
itself. Throughout the whole nation there 
is absolute unanimity of opinion as to 
the immediate need of putting our house 
in order before adding to our responsi- 
bilities. Whether or not in the past 
Britons have shown undue lust of ter- 
ritory, the passion cannot at this mo- 
ment be charged against us. All polit- 
ical parties are agreed that if the parti- 
tion of China is to take place Hngland 
does not desire to have a finger in the 
pie beyond securing to herself a watch- 
tower on the coast in the interests of 
British trade. 

If the foregoing should give the im- 
pression that there is any dying down of 
the old British spirit, the words must 
have been very ill chosen. We do not 
yet feel that we have fulfilled our destiny, 
that the British empire has reached the 
zenith of its glory, and that hereafter its 
career must be descent. No; whilst we 
have realized the danger of attempting to 
do too much at one time, we believe that 
it is still our God-given prerogative to 
stand up for the principles of liberty and 
justice at home and abroad and to bein 
the van of Christian civilization. In this 
mission we ardently desire to join hands 
with those who speak the same language 
and hold the same religion as ourselves. 
Especially do we look with increasing 
yearning to those who are bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh—not because 
we fear to stand alone, but because we 
are drawn by the cords of natural affec- 
tion—and an alliance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is not only dictated by common 
sense, but seems to be in accord with 
the divine intention. 


Feb. 2. ALBION. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The DeLome incident suggests to The Chris- 
tian Advocate the words of Solomon: ‘ Curse 
not the king, no, not in thy thought; and curse 
not the rich in thy bedchamber; for a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom has some very 
sensible advice for Y. M. C. A. workers in 
The Association Outlook. It is directed at 
those in the Y. M. C. A. who feel it their duty 


to hold the evangelical churches of this coun- - 


try to certain theological positions; to such 
persons as recently hissed Secretary McBur- 
ney of New York city when, ata Y. M. C. A. 
convention, he stated that inasmuch as the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
was in dispute in the churches the associa- 
tions had no right to teach that theory. To 
such as these Dr. Moxom asserts: the asso- 
ciations as such have no responsibility for 
theology; if they had any such call they have 
no training or equipment for such a task; and 
if they had the equipment and learning they 
would soon discover that among differing 
views and parties in the church the truth is 
not entirely with any one party. 

Prof. Williston Walker of Hartford Semi- 
nary, in the Seminary Record, reviewing Mc- 
Giffert’s heretical book, The Apostolic Age, 
says: ‘It involves an attempt to reconstruct 
many vital features of the [Scriptural] narra- 
tive, and, on the whole, the result, to our 
thinking, is as unsatisfactory and as essen- 
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tially untrue as it is radical... . Such cop. 
clusions as have been indicated seem, to say 
the least, an-amazing and inherently impos. 
sible minification of the results of nearly 
three years of personal intercourse with the 
Master, and one wonders whether, if such a 
theory of Christ’s life and influence be gop. . 
ceivably correct, an entirely different view of 
his work and of the conditions of salvation 
might not have been presented had the crugi. 
fixion been a few years delayed. Such divin. 
ity as it leaves to him is essentially shadowy 
and delegated. Nor does it show an adequate 
cause for the immense expansive and trang. 
forming force which, even apart from the 
ministry of Paul, marks the early church as 
conspicuously in its contact with the Gep- 
tiles, with whom the Messianic idea could 
have counted comparatively little, as in its 
contact with the Jews.”’ 


ABROAD 


Discussion of the use of individual cups for 
in the Lord’s Supper is rife among Canadian 
Methodists. The Christian Guardian discusses 
the question fairly, giving arguments pro and 
con. It says, in conclusion: ‘‘The common 
bread and wine consecrated on the occasion, 
representing the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and the common acts of eating and 
drinking, constitute all that is essential to the 
symbolism in our judgment. While not hold. 
ing the ‘common cup’ to be essential to the 
holy communion, we attach great importance 
to the consideration that the ‘common cup’ is 
made venerable by the usage of centuries, and 
that the reasons advanced for the change of 
mode are not now sufficiently weighty or well- 
established to be conclusive. 

The British. Weekly, reviewing the testi- 
mony recently gathered by it concerning the 
practical effects of the Christian Endeavor 


“movement, writes trenchantly on the barren- 


ness of the church life of Great Britain, and 
implies, though it does not say so, that there, 
as in this country, clergy and laity are put- 
ting methods above ends, machinery above 
motive power. ‘‘ Neither the Church of Eng- 
land nor Nonconformity seems able to touch 
the masses in the great towns. With all the 
zeal about us, we are just able to go on, and 
no more. Are we to acquiesce in the present 
condition of things, in the present tenuity of 
spiritual resource? It is painful to see the 
vast pressure brought into play at the begin- 
ning of each year, the travail of soul, the 
laboring of the masts, the creaking of the 
timbers, the apparent shudder of every part 
of the vessel in preparation for a great im- 
pulse, and to hear what has come of it all the 
year after. Perhaps there is half an inch of 
movement, and that not a real movement when 
the growth of population is considered.” 

The Spectator, after showing that the Brit- 
ish, though a ‘‘ people of peaceful traders,”’ are 
at war on “only eight points of the globe,” 
says: “We might, we really think, give up 
talking so much about the peacefulness of our 
special mission. Like Christianity, England 
intends peace but carries a sword. We say 
nothing of the fleet, which throughout the 
world restrains warlike ambitions, clears the 
seas of piracy, and would, were the Govern- 
ment quite honest in the matter, clear the 
planet of that sum of all iniquities, the ocean- 
borne slave trade.” The same journal cleverly 
says: “Forty millions of Anglo-Saxons with 
too little to eat would, we venture to say, be 
the most formidable foe that Europe has ever 
encountered. The Continent is always asking 
us to set up a conscription, but it will shrink 
back in horror if we ever do it. France was 
conquered by the Plantagenets because there 
was not room enough in this island for us all, 
and so it would be again. The world does 
not know what it gains by the full feeding 
and consequent good humor of the British 
people.” Respecting alliance with Japan the 
Spectator believes that “the national con- 
science will not long consent to any active 
aillance with any Mongol. Cruelty shocks 
him too little.” 
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Christianizing the Chinese Who Come to These Shores 


A Pen 


The Congregational House in Boston shel- 
ters many forms of missionary activity, but 
hardly one 80 immediate in its application of 
home and foreign missionary principles as the 
Chinese school which meets every Sunday af- 
ternoon in Pilgrim Hall. It is direct volun- 
tary work for strangers. It meets the hin- 
drances of a strange tongue and alien habits 
of thought. It has resulted in efficient wit- 
ness-bearing both at home and in China. It 
deals with one of the problems and opportu- 
nities of city missionary work and its execu- 
tive head is supported by the City Missionary 
Society, but the largest results of its twenty- 
one years of active service belong to the dis- 
tinctly foreign missionary field. Its scholars 
form part of a noticeable element of our city 
life, but the true home, to which they all ex- 
pect to return, is in China. 

Visitors to Pilgrim Hall will have noticed 
on its walls white banners -covered with 
Chinese characters or alternate groups of 
Chinese characters and English words, mak- 
ing the bilingual presentation of a hymn, and 
if they should examine the piles of literary 
material at the back of the platform they 
would find books printed half in one language 
and half in the other, dictionaries, readers 
and Testaments, together with hymn-books 
and slates. These are brought out and put to 
use for two hours on Sunday afternoon, when 
the room is filled with studious groups of 
black-haired men intent upon mastering the 
difficulties of the English tongue. On a re- 
cent Sunday there were present 130 Chinese 
residents of Boston and vicinity and thirty- 
seven teachers, an average, it will be ob- 
served, of about three pupils to a single 
teacher. 

It is interesting to watch the groups of men 
in loose jackets and round black hats making 
their way toward the Somerset Street door of 
the Congregational House and climbing its 
broad stairs, but better still is the feeling of 
kindly brotherhood shown by smiling faces 
and warm greetings as they enter the hall and 
recognize their friends among the teachers. 
The success of an established relation of 
mutual respect and kindness is recognized 
by the most careless visitor, and the impression 
deepens as he watches the progress of study 
and the profound respect and even reverence 
which is maintained in even the religious 
services of the afternoon. It would be easy 
to find a far less reverential company in the 
time of prayer in many a Christian congre- 
gation. Woman’s patience’seems best adapted 
for the work, though men form a large pro- 
portion of the teachers. The school is con- 
stantly growing and promises soon to exceed 
the capacity of the hall, and new teachers are 
greatly needed. Women (not too young, for 
grown men are not wisely taught by girls) 
and men who can develop some of the pa- 
tience and perseverance for which women 
have earned high praise in this work will 
find the teaching a large and interesting op- 
portunity of service. 

It is estimated that there are now about 
1,500 Chinese residents of Boston, of whom 
only sixteen are women. Some have been long 
here, others are recent comers. With few ex- 
ceptions they are all engaged in the laundry 
business. Of the women almost all are the 
wives of merchants in what is known as the 
Chinese quarter of the city in Harrison Ave- 
nue; but a large proportion of the whole num- 
ber of men in the city have left wives behind 
them in Chinese homes. The hardships and 
expense of travel, the prejudices and customs 
of Chinese life, the common brevity of the 
stay in a strange country, life in which is 
considered an exile for money-making pur- 
poses only, all these conspire to keep the wives 
from accompanying their husbands. Nor are 
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the conditions of life in the laundries, where 
rent is high and the quarters narrow, suitable 
to the retirement and privacy ia which the 
Chinese of all classes expects to keep his wife. 
The late hours, short sleep and steady indus- 
try which every one must have observed are 
really proofs of homesickness. The condi- 
tions of the life are hard, rent and wages eat 
up the profits, hard work is essential to suc- 
cess, but the steady cheerfulness and industry 
of the men are constantly in evidence along 
our streets to any one who will take the pains 
to look. 

Most of the scholars wear the full Chinese 
dress, loose outer jacket of black or blue or 
brown, low cloth slippers, full trousers and 
round soft hat, with the eue wound and fas- 
tened about a shaven space of the head, but 
some wear American shoes, and a few have 
for convenience sake temporarily discarded 
the cue and adopted the less conspicuous 
American dress, with its creased pantaloons 
and its stiff shirt and collar. 

The young man who reads and expounds 
the chapter for the school is a recent Harvard 
graduate, and would pass muster anywhere 
by his dress as an American. He is going 
home to China presently, and will resume the 
cue and the easy, comfortable dress of his 
own people. He is not the only student 
among the younger representatives of his peo- 
ple; there are at least fourteen Chinese chil- 
dren and young men in the public schools of 
Boston. The Chinese are by instinct and 
countless years of training a literary people. 
The door of political preferment opens from 
an examination booth, and they are not un- 
mindful of their traditions in a strange land. 

With very few exceptions the Chinese of 
Boston come from a single district in the 
province of Canton in South China. They all 
speak the Canton colloquial, the Chinese dia- 
lect of their own province, and prefer it to 
the classical Chinese. They are divided into 
clans, each man taking the name of the clan 
to which he belongs and within which he 
must not takea wife. His other name changes 
with the events of his life. First he combines 
his boy name with that of the clan. When he 
marries he gets a new name which supersedes 
the first, and when he is graduated and pro- 
moted in the government service still an- 
other. The name which the Chinese in Bos- 
ton puts above his place of business is rarely 
his own real name. It may be a fortunate 
name which was first given to the business 
and has been retained by the succeeding pur- 
chasers ever since; it may be a name which 
he himself has chosen. He will use it in his 
business, sign it at the bank and sell it with 
the fixtures and good will when he disposes of 
the business. 

There are more than eight hundred Chinese 
laundries in Boston and vicinity, nearly all of 
which have been visited by Miss Carter, the 
missionary to the Chinese of the City Mission- 
ary Society. In the six weeks before and 
after the Chinese New Year, which comes 
ordinarily in January or February, she 
distributed in them this year Chinese Chris- 
tian wall calendars and English Scripture 
texts printed in large letters on red, which 
is the fortunate color. These gifts, for the 
most part, were kindly received and will 
be found hung in conspicuous places on the 
walls. Besides the laundries there are a few 
Chinese merchants who cater to the trade of 
their countrymen, and three truck gardens 
have recently been establishod for raising 
varieties of vegetables of which they are espe- 
cially fond. There is a constant going home 
for visits and return here for work, and, in 
spite of the exclusion act, a slow but steady 
growth in the Chinese population of the city. 

The school in Pilgrim Hall is not the only 
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school for Chinese. They have their own 
Y. M. C. A., with a home and regular services, 
and there are altogether nine Sunday schools 
for them in the city, mostly under charge of 
the different churches. The Congregational 
school which now meets in Pilgrim Hall is the 
oldest, having been started in 1876. It began 
in the Old Colony Chapel, was continued in 
the house of Miss Carter, the missionary 
whose whole time is now given to the Chinese 
work, and for more than sixteen years was 
directly connected with Mt. Vernon Church, 
whose name it still bears and to whose con- 
gregation it owes a majority of its teachers. 
Since the opening of the school tweaty- seven 
Chinese have united with Mt. Vernon Church 
by confession and three by letter. A corre- 
spondence has been maintained with them all 
as they returned to China, and their faith in 
most cases has proved steadfast under the 
trials of heathen surroundings and the ridi- 
cule and persecution of heathen friends. 

Letters of introduction to the missionaries 
of the South China Mission are given them 
when they return home, and the missionaries 
are at the same time informed of their coming 
and often see them on their arrival at Hong- 
Kong or call upon them in their own homes. 
They are active in the native churches, and 
their homes become stopping places for the 
missionaries in their tours among the villages, 
One of them even took pains to carry a spring 
bed from America that he might have it ready, 
as he said, for the missionary when he came 
to see him in place of the hard plank beds of 
China. They meet in little neighborhood com- 
panies of three or four for Bible study, and 
believe that Christianity is to be the religion 
of China in days to come. 

The Pilgrim Hall School has always kept 
steadily to its primary purpose of evangelism. 
In it alone among the Chinese schools of the 
city at every meeting a passage of Scripture 
is read in English and verse by verse inter- 
preted and explained in Chinese. From the 
beginning it has been possible to find Chinese 
Christians who could do this work, first among 
those who had become Christians in Califor- 
nia, more recently among the members of the 
school. In the year last reported the offerings 
of the school amounted to $298.76. Its con- 
tributions for the evangelistic work of the 
South China Mission during the past nine 
years have amounted to $1,351.42. 

The service of the school closes with a 
prayer by the missionary in charge, followed 
by the singing of an English hymn to a Chi- 
nese air, whose strangely sweet and haunting 
melody, borne on a hundred voices, follows 
the visitor out into the streets and recurs to 
him as he watches the scattering of the quiet 
groups of men who have come together to 
learn his tongue and who have used his Bible 
for a text-book. 





The work of the American Bible Society was 
certainly never more needed than at present, 
when frequent inquiries are made of the popu- 
lar ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’”’ department of a well- 
known Boston journal for the authorship of 
familiar Scripture quotations. One correspond- 
ent cites from a recent book a reference to “the 
example of the noble Bereans of old,” and adds, 
‘Explain what is meant by ‘the noble Be- 
reans.’”’ Another asks for the following quo- 
tation, “Till the day dawn and the shadows 
flee away.” In a subsequent issue a contrib- 
utor ventures the query if the Jast named line, 
‘Till the day dawn,’”’ may not “be an allu- 
sion to Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s poem, Still with 
Thee,” on a certain page of “the Library of 
Religious Poetry’’! It is clear that not all Bos- 
tonians are Bereans, and that one volume con- 
taining mavy gems of ancient religious poetry 
is wanting in some libraries! 





The Chicago Association and Dr. Brown 

At the special meeting Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, called to consider the case of Rev. 
Cc. O. Brown, D. D., more than 150 persons 
were present entitled to vote. The interest 
was intense. Rev. Dr. H. A. Bushnell was in 
the chair. While the secretaries were pre- 
paring the roll the purpose of the meeting 
was stated, and a motion made to appoint a 
committee to bring in resolutions in reference 
to the case. Dr. Brown rose immediately 
and said that in accordance with the desire of 
his church he would withdraw his request to 
be dropped from membership in the associa- 
tion. The moderator decided that the with- 
drawal came too late, and that action must be 
taken upon a prior request for dismission 
from the body. The committee reported the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, Rev. C. O. Brown has publicly 
confessed to the commission of offenses which 
destroy our confidence in his personal fitness 
to be a preacher of truth, a spiritual guide in 
the churches and a minister in sacred things; 
and, Whereas, He acknowledges that he did a 
grievous wrong in seeking fellowship in this 
association; and Whereas, The association 

eceived him in the belief that he was an in- 
nocent and a wronged man ; 

Therefore, Be it resolved that, while desir- 
ing and praying for Rev. C. O. Brown’s res- 
toration as a Christian man, we yet feel com- 
pelled to withdraw from him ministerial 
fellowship in this association, and hereby di- 
rect the registrar to remove his name from the 
rell of membership. 


About three-quarters of an hour was then 
occupied by Dr. Brown in giving reasons why 
he should be retained in the association. 

These reasons were in writing and had been 
carefully considered. He said that he placed 
before us the same confession placed before 
the brethren in California. He spoke of the 
welcome received in San Francisco, of the 
great audience which had greeted him in Met- 
ropolitan Hall, of the temptation which had 
come to him to go back and establish an inde- 
pendent service there, but which he had put 
aside that he might serve the people in this 
city who had stood by him so nobly. He said 
further that the sincerity of his repentance 
was proved by his crossing the continent to 
make it, and by his making it as public as the 
sin which he had committed, and that he felt 
himself better fitted than ever for the work of 
a minister. Appealing to Biblical examples 
of forgiveness, Jacob, David and Peter, and 
to the good which resulted from that forgive- 
ness, he asked if it would do any harm if he 
were also to be forgiven. Then he insisted 
that we should ask ourselves what Christ 
would do were he to act upon his case, and 
assuming that his forgiveness would be in- 
stant and restoration instant, as without res- 
toration forgiveness is not forgiveness. He 
affirmed that those who heard him could not 
be genuine followers of Christ unless they at 
once forgave and restored him, nor could they 
ever again, save with insincerity, use the 
words, ‘“‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.’”’ He also affirmed that forgive- 
ness of him as individual amounted to noth- 
ing, that his demand was for that forgiveness 
which would restore him to good standing in 
the ministry. He seemed to overlook the fact 
that Christ had means of determining the sin- 
cerity of one’s penitence which men do not 
possess. 

The Green Street Church presented resolu- 
tions expressive of their confidence in Dr. 
Brown and asking the association to retain 
his name on the roll. A telegram was also 
received from the parents of Dr. Brown mak- 
ing a similar request. There was little desire 
to say anything after Dr. Brown had made his 
defense. The impression it produced was dif- 
ferent upon different people. All acknowl- 
edged its ability and earnestness. All recog- 
nized, too, the supreme importance to Dr. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Brown of the decision which should be made. 
Some felt that the plea should be granted. 
To others the plea seemed unfortunate and 
brought only painful feelings. 

While waiting for a motion to vote a brother 
sprung a resolution upon the meeting which 
dealt with the ecclesiastical side of the case, 
and supported it in an earnest speech, in which 
he affirmed that our procedure was altogether 
wrong, that, having violated the Congrega- 
tional polity by receiving Dr. Brown ostensi- 
bly upon a letter from the Dubuque Associa- 
tion when that association had no right to 
issue such a letter, since the person pre?enting 
it was a member under suspension of Bay 
Conference, the first thing for us to do was to 
set ourselves right by declaring our action null 
and void and apologizing for it. A large num- 
ber present were of his mind. An amendment 
to this resolution was offered that we apologize 
to the Congregational body as a whole and to 
Bay Conference in particular for what we had 
done, but at the request of the committee on 
resolutions and by vote of those present it was 
determined that we treat the case of Dr. Brown 
as a de facto member first and proceed to vote. 
The majority for removing his name from the 
roll was overwhelming. There could not have 
been more than twenty votes in the negative 
if there were half so many. 

Then came the ecclesiastical question. The 
resolution prepared by the committee was 
offered. This was followed by substitutes for 
it and amendments to substitutes expressive 
of an appreciation of the wrong we had done 
as an association in receiving a person when 
under suspension in another body into our 
fellowship. There was an evident majority 
in favor of adopting one of these resolutions, 
but at the same time there was the feeling that 
the brethren who had defended Dr. Brown and 
secured the large vote in favor of receiving him 
to fellowship, and who had acted from convic- 
tions of duty and in the full belief that he was 
innocent and the object of an unjust and un- 
reasonable persecution, should not be censured 
in any way by any vote which might now be 
passed. 

These brethren felt that if there were blame 
it was a blame in which others had shared 
and that they should not be asked to bear it 
alone. They thought that the San Francisco 
council ought to have expressed its convic- 
tions with regard to Brown, if as has been,since 
affirmed it feared that he was guilty, in such a 
way as to render it impossible for him to con- 
tinue in the ministry till all suspicious cireum- 
stances should be explained. They felt, too, 
that the Bay Conference had acted irregularly 
in suspending him without fully stating the 
grounds upon which it acted, and in requiring 
him to prove his innocence, and that the Du- 
buque Association having given Dr. Browna 
letter this association ought not to go behind 
that letter to consider the worthiness or un- 
worthiness of the person presenting it. Hav- 
ing acted in good faith and from convictions 
of duty, these brethren did not think they 
ought to be censured in any vote which might 
be recorded. 

It therefore seemed best to present a reso- 
lution which recognizes the irregularity of the 
procedure for which the association has been 
criticised, which is sufficiently apologetic, but 
which does not in any way reflect upon the 
motives or the conduct of brethren who 
wanted to help a man who was trying to get 
once more upon his feet, and in whose integ- 
rity they cherished full confidence. Hence 
the stronger resolutions were voted down and 
the one presented by the committee unani- 
mously passed. 

A committee was appointed to consider any 
matters of fellowship that may come up in 
connection with the Green Street Church. At 
present the people in that vicinity are desir- 
ous of retaining Dr. Brown as pastor. The 
church and the congregation declare their 
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readiness to stand by him. But the title to 
property which the church occupies is ip the 
hands of the City Missionary Society, and yp. 
less the people are willing to pay for this 
property it will hardly be possible for them to 
employ a disfellowshiped minister. 

What Dr. Brown will do is undecided, He 
was evidently disappointed over the result of 
the meeting. At its close some unwise re. 
marks fell from his lips in regard to uneop. 
fessed adulteries in high places here and the 
payment of blackmail to procure silence, byt 
it can hardly be possible that he will fail to 
see that if the Bay Conference, in which ecele. 
siastically he has admitted by his own con. 
duct his membership has remained, even while 
nominally being elsewhere, could not see its 
way clear to restore him to regular ministe 
rial standing, the Chicago Association, which 
knows so much less of the merits of the case, 
could not venture to undertake it. There jg 
genuine sorrow for Dr. Brown here. No one 
voted to withdraw fellowship from him will. 
ingly. The votes were cast from convictions 
of duty and in the sincere hope that the per. 
son upon whom they reflect will consider what 
he has done, not only in the committing the 
sin he has confessed but in so long concealing 
it, and if not positively denying it yet so car- 
rying himself with his brethren as to lead 
them to look upon him as a blameless man and 
a worthy as well as a gifted minister of Christ. 
The Suburban Church 

The Ministers’ Meeting was devoted to the 
suburban church. The problems considered 
were those which from experience ‘have be- 
come evident to ministers who have lived ip 
the city ten years or more, nor are they likely 
to change while the city continues to grow 
and people move from the center into the sub- 
urbs. When an organization is new its finances 
are hard to manage. Then members of the 
older churches, where possible, desire to keep 
up their connection with those with whom 
they have so long been acquainted, and are 
unwilling to identify themselves with a new 
and struggling institution. Some, indeed, 
seek rest from Christian work, and do nothing 
for the Master anywhere, while others pre- 
serve a nominal connection with the old home 
at the request of the pastor, who begs them 
to permit their names to remain on the bvuoks. 
But in spite of the difficulties there is a bright 
side. 

An Installation . ; 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 15, Rev. W. 1. Dan- 
forth, late of Marengo, IIll., was installed pas- 
tor of the Washington Park church. He is 
young and enthusiastic and during the three 
months he has been with the church has en- 
deared himself to it. This is the organization 
to which the Congregational Building Society 
gave $10,000 from the Stickney Fund, and 
which for a time was served by Professor 
Mackenzie. A large council, Dr. Willard 
Scott moderator, examined the candidate. 
The sermon was by Professor Mackenzie and 
the prayer by Dr. Waterman. The field which 
the church is trying to cultivate is large and 
needy enough to promise rapid growth. 
lliss Frances E. Willard 

There is profound sorrow in Evanston, 
where Miss Willard lived and where the in- 
stitution is situated in which she won so many 
of her laurels as a teacher, as well as in Chi- 
cago, where in later years she has been 80 
conspicuous as a journalist, over what can 
but seem her premature death. She was only 
fifty eight, and, though far from well for sev- 
eral years, yet she herself, as well as her 
friends, believed that at least a decade of use 
fulness was before her. No woman in the 
whole country could be more missed. To rare 
native gifts she added the discipline ot the 
schools, travel in many lands, wide acquaint 
ance with the leading spirits of the age and an 
industry which was tireless. 


Chicago, Feb. 16. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 
Winter’s Unveiling 


BY LUCY ALLEN PATON 


aw against a winter’s primrose sky 
ppt outlined dark of arching trees, 
Raising their stately branches high toward heaven. 
All bare they stood, their secrets of design 
Shyly concealed ‘neath spring’s dim haze of gold, 
‘Neath summer’s green where sweet birds gayly 
sang, 
*Neath sutema’é yaried tints of sober brown, 
At last unveiled to every vulgar eye. 
Each feathery bough, each slender, curving twig, 
That sun and rain alike had deftly carved 
Into a fabric fine as ivory yields, 
Right bravely showed its structure’s hidden lines, 
And waved a grand defiance to the wind, 
Whispering taunts in place of love’s fond words. 
A covering meet for beauty such as theirs 
Is fair, white snow and sparkling silver bright, 





Fashioned beyond among the crystal spheres, 
Within the sound of their harmonious chimes. 
Fragile creations, unto men ye are 

A revelation of the inner life, 

Ever abiding, underlying all 

That charms and softly shades the waiting world. 
Thus would my spirit, when the gifts of earth, 


That heaven’s dear hands have portioned out to it, 
Have faded and been stripped away by time, 

Stand full of purity and grace and strength, 
Aspiring to the perfect beauty—God. 





So many inquiries in 

Government Nutrition regard to Govern- 
Investigations = ment investigations 

of food values have been sent in to us 
since an editorial entitled Mistakes in the 
Kitchen appeared in this department a few 
weeks ago, that it seems worth while to 
publish more definite information on the 
subject and to correct a misstatement. 
These investigations and experiments are 
not conducted by a commission ‘“ap- 
pointed by special act of Congress,’’ al- 
though Congress has made special appro- 
priations for this purpose, but are a part 
of the regular work of a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, known as the Office of Experiment 
Stations. Professor Atwater of Middle- 
town, Ct., the special agent in charge of 
the nutrition investigations, and eminent 
chemists at experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges throughout the country 
are engaged in dietary studies and diges- 
tion experiments, with the hope that, to 
quote from the last report of the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, “people generally 
will be awakened to the fact that it is 
greatly to their benefit, from both hygienic 
and pecuniary reasons, to give attention 


to the actual nutritive value of the food 
materials which they purchase and con- 
sume.” The latest publication of the 
Office of Experiment Stations is Bulletin 
No. 43, entitled Losses in Boiling Vege- 
tables and the Composition and Digesti- 
bility of Potatoes and Eggs. 


The Unembittered “I don’t want te be- 
Life come bitter as I grow 

old, but to be more lov- 

ing and lovable,” said a young woman 
who earns her living in an office where 
she sees much of the seamy side of human 
nature and business methods. Instantly 
in the mind of a listener there rose the 
face of a cheery little woman whose 
Sweetness and serenity are a daily lesson 
to her friends. Out of struggles with ill 
health and poverty, out of experiences of 
sorrow and neglect and cruel wrong of 
Which women in happy homes have no 
Conception, with an infirmity which sets 
her apart toa peculiar loneliness, she has 
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emerged with a trust in God, a faith in hu- 
man nature, a broad charity that are a 
striking contrast to the spirit of cynicism 
and rebellion which pervades all our 
modern life and finds expression in our 
novels and even in our verse. Many a 
man feels as one who confesses that his 
failure to secure justice and recognition 
in the commercial world has made him 
at heart almost an anarchist. Many an- 
other woman wage-earner shudders lest 
she shall become hardened and suspicious, 
many a wife and mother has brought 
gloom to her home by continual chafing 
against burdens and deprivations. What 
is the secret of this victorious, unembit- 
tered life? We might reply that it is 
harmony with the will of God, we might 
reply it is the philosophy that life is for 
discipline not for happiness, but it is all 


‘summed up in an ancient saying, which 


the world has almost forgotten, “ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 


The Word in Season 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 

There is literal truth in the Bible ex- 
pression, ‘A word spoken in due season, 
how good itis!” We know that sermons 
and lectures are means of good. We read 
bulky books full of moral truth and coun. 
sel and we realize that they are legiti- 
mate means of doing good, but in our 
own personal experience, especially if we 
are mothers, we must often have been 
led to respect the brief and pithy sen- 
tence. It may have the crushing weight 
or the illuminating effect of a proverb 
which embodies the wisdom of genera- 
tions. A truth may be lodged in the 
mind of a person, especially of a child, so 
that it will remain there forever if only 
it be expressed in just the right words, 
few but strong, and delivered at just the 
right time. 

It is no proper moment for such a de- 
liverance, however, when a child is hot 
with anger. The word is burned up then 
and cast out. But in the twilight, during 
those “‘heart-to-heart” (it is a pity that 
this good expression has been turned into 
slang) talks, for which a mother should 
seize every opportunity—then, after care- 
ful thought and preparation, words sur- 
charged with life may be spoken which 
may save the soul. Quiet walks and 
drives offer almost equally good advan- 
tages for such “words in season.” A 
mother who is never alone with each of 
her children, and never has long, sweet 
talks with them, can hardly hope to have 
much influence in any way. 

If a mother observes a growing ten- 
dency in her daughter to neglect filial 
duties, a single sentence may direct the 
girl’s thought to the matter and yet in 
such a way that she need not be reproved. 
“TIsn’t it beautiful to see Ellen Leach 
with her mother! She is very kind to 
her. Everybody loves Ellen for it.” 

Or, on another day, when the girl has 
done an unexpected and unnecessary 
favor: “It was very sweet in you to do 
this for me, dear. A good many girls 
don’t think of these little things. which 
really affect us more than some which 
are larger. Thus mothers’ hearts are 
made to ache when their daughters do 
not mean any harm at all. They are only 
thoughtless.” 
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If a boy shows conceit and persists in a 
silly opinion, ask him if he expects to 
know more two or three years from now 
than he knows at present. He will reply 
probably that he does. 

“Yes,” you may say, “you will, I hope, 
know a great deal more, and keep on 
always gaining in intelligence and wis- 
dom, and you will soon see how absurd 
and foolish these views are that you now 
hold so obstinately. You will despise 
yourself for being so stupid.” 

If a child shows an unreasonable sen- 
sitiveness to reproof, as most young peo- 
ple do, especially as they approach man- 
hood and womanhood, and while it is still 
necessary to correct them, remind him 
that, strange and improbable as it may 
seem to him, he really does have faults. 
All human beings are defective, and our 
own selves with the rest. Point out to 
him that this or that particular failing 
exists and must be remedied if a symmet- 
rical character is to be attained. Almost 
any one will admit the general truth that 
he has faults. The difficulty arises when 
one special fault is charged. As young 
people grow older direct reproof fails 
more and more to impress them, or to be 
received in a proper spirit. They rebel 
and harden under it, resenting rebuke 
and disliking the one who gives it. Indi- 
rect and painless but effective ways must 
then be devised for directing their atten- 
tion to their own weaknesses and inspir- 
ing them with a desire to overcome them. 

Reformers and philanthropists may 
well reflect upon the same subject. A 
trenchant epigram, a concise and preg- 
nant epitome, has sometimes won a hear- 
ing and turned opinion where volumes 
and courses of lectures have failed. 





Rivington’s Tilt with the Chris- 
tian Scientists 
BY WILLIAM C, STILES 
PART II. 


‘“‘What is a principle?” pursued Riv- 
ington, remorselessly, as he faced the 
healer on the platform while the audience 
eagerly awaited the debate. 

“God is principle—not person,” an- 
swered his opponent. ‘You do not think 
he has a material body, do you?”’ 

“You observe, my friends, that this 
‘science’ that calls itself Christian as- 
serts that God is ‘principle.’ But our 
friend here seems utterly unable to tell 
us what he means by the word. I offer 
to join the Church of the Divine Life—if 
that is your name—if he or any other 
member of it will give a correct definition 
of a ‘principle,’ and then show without 
absurdity that God is a principle.” 

A dead silence followed this challenge. 
Definition was a thing that did not seem 
to have oceurred to Mr. Briony and 1:8 
followers. 

“The Scriptures say that God is love, 
Love is a principle and therefore God is a 
principle,” at length answered the healer. 
He was beginning to feel the necessity of 
championing his cause even if the ground 
was a little strange. 

“So the Scriptures say that God is a 
consuming fire, but neither you nor I be- 
lieve that God is made out of fire. As 
you say, love is a principle in one aspect 
of it—an emotion, if you please. But the 


word by no means was meant to be a defi- 
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nition of God’s being, but merely a state- 
ment that he is predominently a being 
who loves. But to say that God is princi- 
ple or to say that God is love does not 
help us to understand what a principle is. 
And you have not yet explained what it 
is—have you?” 

“God is not to be defined by our mortal 
minds, of course,” replied Mr. Briony. He 
was getting a little flushed at the confident 
manner of Rivington. But he did not 
comprehend that his system was being 
punctured at the very center by this exact 
use of the word “principle.” 

“No. But you would admit, I suppose, 
that the word can be defined. A principle 
is merely a way of doing things, a rule 
by which or some fixed condition under 
which things regularly proceed or exist, 
an abstract standard of action or a norm 
or ideal of being and creation. Language 
is very meaningful. The intelligence of 
man has fixed the meaning of words in 
the terms of that intelligence. <A princi- 
ple, therefore, can be defined. To say that 
God is principle is to speak entirely out- 
side of human comprehension. There 
never has been any intelligence formu- 
lated anywhere on earth that could make 
anything but an absurdity of the expres- 
sion that God is a principle. Tell me, is 
God, then, a way of doing things? Would 
you say that God is a rule, an abstract 
thought or ideal of the mind?” 

“You don’t think God has a body, do 
you?” asked Mrs. Harthaupt, almost 
snappishly. 

“One at a time,’ laughed Rivington. 
““Mr. Briony has not yet proved that God 
is a principle. He has not proved it upon 
any known acceptation of the term, and 
he has not given us any definition of his 
own.” 

Mr. Briony hereupon went on repeating 
the same foggy statements about the 
deity, quoted largely from his memory 
of passages in a certain text-book of the 
new “‘science.”’ He inveighed at consid- 
erable length about the beliefs of Chris- 
tians in a “‘material person,’ and ended 
by challenging Rivington to say whether 
he believed in a personal God. 

“Do you deny that God is a person?” 
asked Rivington. His manner was as 
bland and as assured as ever, and he won 
most of his audience easily as he went 
along. 

“Certainly. How can the deity have 
feet and hands? That materialism we 
repudiate. But that does not show, as 
you say, that we have no belief in God. 
We believe in God far more truly than 
the traditional believers. But we believe 
in a spiritual God—principle not person.” 

Rivington’s contempt for this density 
was very well concealed. He was not 
talking here to enlighten and convince 
Briony. He very well knew that that 
task would be useless; but, for the sake 
of the souls whom God had given him to 
shepherd, he believed that he would be- 
fore long make that stupid expression a 
laughingstock in the city of Henley. 

He fixed his large blue eyes upon Briony 
with the intensity of a search-light. “I 
am still happy to give you the opportunity 
to tell what you mean by those words,” 
he said. 

But the little scientist was for the time 
dumb. He shifted his eyes from Riving- 
ton to the audience that was rather im- 
patiently waiting for his answer. 
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Rivington slowly smiled, and when he 
thought he had seen the good effect of 
this silence he began again: ‘‘ Let us pass 
this vexatious word then. I think I have 
fairly ruled it out as a definition of God. 
You say you deny that God is a person, 
my friend. Let us try again then. Per- 
haps you will tell us what a person is.” 

Briony by this time was very nervous 
and visibly getting beyond his depth. 

“Come! A little rational explanation 
of your ‘science’ ought to help vindicate 
it if it is truth. Here are a good many 
who would like to know if they ought to 
join you in denying the personality of 
God. But one cannot determine that 
until one knows what you mean by ‘per- 
son’ and ‘ personality.’” 

“The church for ages has been wor- 
shiping a great material fetich,” said 
Briony, lapsing at once into his familiar 
vocabulary, where his courage visibly re- 
vived. ‘‘God is spiritual not material, 
principle not person.” 

“T leave it with our friends here to say 
whether this brother has told us yet what 
a person is. Is it possible that he uses 
these terms without knowing what they 
mean? Believe me,’ and Rivington 
rose suddenly and turned towards the 
company, “believe me, my friends, the 
divine life can never be expressed to 
human intelligence, to your intelligence 
and mine, unless we understand the words 
that are used in attempting to express it. 
Is God a person? How can we say until 
we have some clear idea what is meant 
by a person? Here is a brother who pro- 
fesses, as I understand it, to be an ex- 
pert in the philosophy of this thing. He 
tells you every day in one way or another 
that God is ‘principle’ and not ‘ person.’ 
And yet, astonishing as it may seem, he 
seems unable to give even the vaguest no- 
tion of either a principle or a person. 
How, then, should he assume to teach that 
God is a principle, or that God is not a 
person? ’”’ 

Briony fidgeted in his chair. He felt 
cheated to realize that he had not been 
able to bring his vocabulary to bear, hard 
as he had tried. This persistent antag- 
onist succeeded again and again in drag- 
ing him back to the point, until he was 
nearer to seeing a point clearly than he 
had ever been before in his life. His 
stock vocabulary seemed not to apply. 

“Perhaps I can help him out again,” 
said Rivington, still smiling. ‘‘ Very pos- 
sibly our friend here merely means to say 
that he does not believe God has a lim- 
ited material shape clothed with dust or 
matter. Of course I do not believe he 
has, either. But we would better be mod- 
est about denying even that too dogmati- 
cally. But bless your souls, that hasn’t 
the first thing to do with the question of 
God being a person. The trouble with us 
is, we have not understood what our own 
terms mean.” 

‘““We have our own spiritual interpre- 
tations of language,” said Mr. Briony, 
quickly. ‘The letter killeth.” 

“What is your spiritual interpretation 
of the words ‘principle’ and ‘person’? ”’ 
asked Rivington. 

Briony did not answer, and after an- 
other long pause Rivington went on with 
his talk. Everybody liked to hear his 
mellow, beautiful voice, and he was as 
simple as a child. 

“The last and really inaccessible refuge 
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of this strange thing that some of you 
have miscalled ‘science’ is in a lan 
that neither God, man nor angel 
understand. I shall not try to follow you 
there. I only suggest that you do not 
yourselves understand it any better than 
I do. The word ‘person,’ for ins 

has no strange and unintelligible mean. 
ings. We are ourselves persons, and go 
we know what a person is. A person jg 
but a collected consensus of faculties reg. 
ident in a monad spirit. <A person is g 
unitary being who thinks, wills, exerts 
force, chooses, loves, distinguishes be- 
tween right and wrong, apprehends spirit. 
ual truth. It is a fact, to be sure, that 
all the persons whom we directly know 
have material bodies. But they only 
have them. Their bodies probably do not 
constitute anything essential to their per. 
sonality. I should be a person if I had 
no body at all, L believe. Electricity has 
a body, that is, a material vehicle, but 
it is still electricity when I pass it through 
what we call an absolute vacuum. God 
would be a person regardless of any ma 
terial form if he were a being who can 
will, think, exert force, love, distinguish 
truth and right. 

“Personality by its nature is spiritual, 
mental, moral, affectional—that is to say, 
immaterial. Very well. It may be that 
God is not a person. But if he is not, 
then we have no way to know him, I 
think we have no way to know cause at 
all. The world looks as if somebody ex- 
erted force in it, put out thought in it, 
exercised choices init. Doesn’t it, now? 
And the results are very like things that 
we do, being persons, only on a much 
grander scale. But if the Creator and 
Cause of the world really can think, will, 
choose, make things, then he must have 
all the faculties of person. Is that 
clear? Now whoever made the world 
does all these things. I believe, there- 
fore, that he is a person.” 

It was a little longer and more illus- 
trative than we have set it down, though 
it took but a few minutes to say. Every- 
body was straining to hear every word. 
The scientists were feeling disappointed. 
They had heard that Rivington was 4 
man of great learning and culture, yet he 
had talked like a child. If there was any- 
thing they reveled in it was words large 
and transcendental in their atmosphere. 
And yet—apart from a certain group of 
them— there had been illumination. 

The minister suddenly stepped down 
and set the orchestra playing. It looked 
unfair, but he knew what would be the 
result if he opened the flood gates of 
Briony’s stock vocabulary. He had sized 
up the enemy long ago. It was not that 
he in the least feared that Briony had any 
answer. He only did not wish to set loose 
any more of the fog. He chose to take 
the reproach that went about very quickly 
—that he was afraid to let Briony have his 
chance. 


Rivington began a very careful treat 
ment of Ben Larrymore. He put him 
nominally in charge of Dr. Gray, with the 
understanding that he himself was to be 
the real physician. Dr. Gray was a genial, 
broad-minded practitioner, and ente 
heart and soul into the work with the 
clergyman: It was a difficult case an4 
slow to reach. Nevertheless, within six 
weeks they began to get a good response 
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from the long paralyzed muscles. The 
healers delicately for a time scoffed at 
the apparent failure to cure bim, At 
length the persistent treatment which 
Ben received began to tell more positively, 
Rivington knew that he was on the right 
course and that he would succeed. He 
warned Ben that he would never have the 
perfect use of his legs and that it would 
never be safe to do mental tasks again. 
But his general health he promised to 
restore under God, if he was obeyed. 
When Larrymore at last was actually 
able to rest his weight on his feet and 
began to walk, while his flesh came slowly 
back and his sleep became restful, it did 
not surprise Rivington to hear that the 
healers unanimously ascribed it to their 
united prayers—“‘incantations” Riving- 
ton called them. He let the enemy talk 
all they would. He had fired his shot, and 
from that time the word “‘principle ” and 
the word “person” were scarcely heard 
in the town on the lips of a “scientist.” 
When Ben was able to walk about in a 
lame way without his crutches and was 
nearly as well as he would ever be, Riv- 
ington prepared himself for another shot. 
He had all the doctors in the city at his 
back. He now announced that he would 
lecture on Nerve Waste in his own church 
on Sunday evening, and illustrate by the 
case of Mr. Ben Larrymore, who had con- 
sented to sit with him on the platform. 


That night the First Church had not ex- | 


tra chairs enough to contain all the people. 
The aisles and vestibule were uncomfort- 
ably full. A crowd came and lingered 
and scattered again, unable to get inside. 
The lecture was a skillful demonstration 
of the utility of medical treatment of a 
distinct kind in the restoration of nerve 
waste, beginning with a vindication of 
the medical institution as a divine result 
of Christian civilization. Hedid not men- 
tion the healers until he was nearly done. 
Everybody was sorry. They were wait- 
ing for him to fire shots at the enemy. 
He had a good many of them there. He 
had drawn scores of them back to their 
churches by this time, though the move- 
ment still was flourishing in the~town. 
But at the close, in a few terse sentences, 
he explained the necessary impotence of 
healers in a case like Ben’s. Then he fin- 
ished somewhat as follows: 

“There are societies of half-trained 
minds—this town has such a society—that 
come forward with all the presumption of 
ignorance to lay sacrilegious hands on 
this delicate complex of forces and parts 
that we call a man, and pretend to heal 
him. They take the name Christian and 
straightway proceed to repudiate one of 
the greatest of Christianity’s noble prod- 
ucts—the science of medicine. It is a sci- 
ence, re-enforced by biological discovery, 
that has cost the blood and brain of some 


-of the noblest men of this world. It has 


its strength in every science that all the 
research of the centuries has enriched. 
Chemistry, mineralogy, botany, bacteriol- 
ogy—representing the learned labor of the 
devoutest lovers of mankind—all these 
majestic, universal sciences, brought down 
to the service of man in the profession of 
medicine for the healing ef our wounded 
and sick humanity—Christian if anything 
beneath the skies can deserve that word 
—imperfect though it is, abused though 
it may be by quacks and charletans—all 
this is swept away. 





“A few shallow, untrained, deluded or 
deceiving religionists, dwelling in a vocab- 
ulary of mist, and dabbling in transcen- 
dental terms that they can never define, 
come forward with the presumption that 
deserves my rebuke, and affect to count 
as trash and trifling the learning and the 
science of all the Christian centuries, and 
to tell us that we are to cast them off that 
we may rely instead on the hysteria of 
their diseased incantations over the beds 
of human suffering. -In the name of 
Christ I cast them out. He casts them 
out. He lifts beside his healing cross the 
grand results that have been ordained for 
the saving of the worla’s health, to show 
us what ghastly folly they commit who 
blaspheme him by denying his healing 
works among men.” 

“It was little, but it was fired out like a 
trumpet note. As Rivington paused a 
woman away back in the far corner of the 
crowded house arose. 4 CRF 

It was Mrs. Harthaupt. She began to 
speak: “As for me, I am done. This 
thing is a delusion and asnare. But Mr. 
Rivington did not cure me of it. I want 
to tell you how I got cured. I have been 
studying a dictionary and a copy of Mur- 
phy’s Elementary Logic. My sisters, if 
you will do the same for three months as 
I have done you will then go back to 
your churches and go to work and let all 
this nonsense alone. Have I gone back 
on my cure? Not at all. But I have 
found out how it was done. I shall al- 
ways thank the ‘science’ that it diverted 
my mind from myself and enabled me to 
overcome my nervous weakness. But I 
know now that it can as well be done 
under any. other name. I have even 
known people to be cured by joining a 
dancing school. Ishallask to be restored 
to the roll of this church.” 

A faint cheer began all about thecrowded 
church, which Rivington promptly sup- 
pressed. 

A week later Briony left town, and 
from that hour the fad languished in 
Henley. Mr. Tabor, the book man, who 
had boasted that he sold more of a certain 
healer’s book in the city than he had 
sold Bibles, now was called upon to sup- 
ply no end of copies of Murphy’s Ele- 
mentary Logic. 

“It was a dangerous thing to tackle,’ 
said Deacon Bennett to the minister 
after he heard that. Briony had left, 
“but I reckoned that a man that had 
three years of life in the First Church 
might as well butt his head against it a 
little. I have enjoyed the fight, pastor. 
Now can’t we get up a revival, I won- 
der?” 

“T thought we had been having one,’’ 
said Rivington, solemnly. 





A Horse with Spectacles 


Among the wonders of Surrey, which is a 
suburb of London, is a horse that wears spec- 
tacles. He wears them for a purpose, too, for 
his eyesight is so dim that he can’t see a yard 
in front of his nose unless he has on his 
“specs.” Toby goes about his daily duties 
calmly. He has suffered from myopia for two 
years. Veterinary surgeons recommended 
some kind of glasses. Toby got them and 
wears them. He owns the unique distinction 
of being the only four-footed animal in the 
world equipped with spectacles.—Boston Ad.- 
vertiser. 
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Closet and Altar 


O Lord, the desire of our soul is to thy 
name and to the remembrance of thee. 





God’s children never hate corruption 
more than when they have been over- 
come; the best men living have corrup- 
tions which they see not till they break 
out by temptations. When these corrup- 
tions are discovered, it stirs up our hatred, 
and hatred stirs up endeavor and endeavor 
revenge; so that God’s children should 
not even be discouraged by their falls; 
but, looking to Jesus, run the race set be- 
fore them.—Richard Sibbs. 


’Tis fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soul; 
To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin: 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—George Herbert. 








A heavenly life is the freest from sin, 
because it has truer and livelier apprehen- 
sions of spiritual things. He hath so 
deep an insight into the evil of sin, the 
vanity of the creature, the brutishness of 
fleshly, sensual delights, that temptations 
have little power over him.—Richard 
Bacter. 





The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient 
if it produces amendment and the great- 
est is insufficientif it does not.—Colton. 





Wearied of sinning, wearied of repentance, 
Wearied of self, I turn, my God, to thee; 
To thee, my Judge, on whose all-righteous 
sentence 
Hangs mine eternity : 
I turn to thee, I plead thyself with thee— 
Be pitiful to me. 


I plead thyself with thee who art my Maker, 
Regard thy handiwork that cries to thee; 
I plead thyself with thee who wast partaker 
Of mine infirmity ; 
Love made thee what thou art, the love of me— 
I plead thyself with thee. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Let holy meditation produce in thee a 
knowledge of thy true condition, and this 
lead thee to conviction of sin, and convic- 
tion beget in thee a spirit of devotion, and 
this indite thy prayer.— Gerhard, 





© Lord of beaven and earth, we are 
truly sorry for our misdoings; we utterly 
tenounce whatsoever is contrary to tby 
will and bere devote ourselves entirely 
to the obedience thereof. Accept, © 
most merciful Fatber, of this renewed 
dedication which we make of ourselves 
—out bodies, souls and spirits unto thee; 
and grant that we may be able every 
day to offer up ourselves more sincerely 
and more cheerfully unto thee, witb more 
pure affection and bearty devotion and 
teady disposition to thy service. Save 
us in the bour of trial, deliver us from 
evil thougbts and desires and from tbe 
tyranny of outward things. Preserve 
in our minds a grateful sense of tbhp 
migbty love, that we may follow tbe 
teacbings and example of thy Son Jesus 
Cbrist. Grant that we may be like bim, 
pure and undefiled, meck and gentle, 
peaceable and patient, contented and 
thankful. Fulfill unto us all the grae 
cious promises that be batb made. Let 
it be unto tby servants according to bis 
word. Amen. 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


13. ACROSTIC 
(New England Pictures.) 


What is this place so shady 
Where fruits delicious grow? 
What is that gentle creature, 
Which once loved Mary so? 
What children strange and headstrong 
Do old hens sometimes hatch? 
And, in between green meadows, 
What is that yellow patch? 
And pray what is the subject 
Of biddy’s roundelay ? 
Where do they make fresh butter 
And cheeses every day? 
Where gather, safely guarded, 
The timid lambs at night? 
What fruit, e’en when unripened, 
Seems every boy’s delight? 
What is the farmer’s action 
When grain is ripe and brown? 
What tree will yield rich sweetness, 
The sap if well boiled down? 
What must the farmer hasten 
To make on sunny day? 
What patient, brown-eyed creatures 
Will drag the load away? 
When winter days are stormy, 
What does the farmer mend? 
Then, too, what turns the housewife 
Her gentle help to lend? 
In our New England farmers 
What trait has oft appeared? 


The primals tell where many 
A famous man was reared. 
JENNIE SHUTE. 
(Tennyson’s Poetical Works, nicely bound, 
will be awarded for the best answer to this 
acrostic received within ten days, neatness to 
be a merit considered if necessary.) 


14. SOME TREES 


1. What tree is homesick? 2. Which is the 
dude tree? 3. What is the schoolmaster’s fa- 
vorite tree? 4. Which is the fireplace tree? 
5. What is the floral tree? 6. What is the 
twin tree? 7. Which tree would “ Little Jack 
Horner” like to climb? 8. Which tree would 
bea great favorite if you were init? 9. What 
two trees are useful when it rains? 10. What 
tree ought never to be cold? 11. Which tree 
is the bather’s favorite? 12. What tree is a 
girl’s name and sometimes the color of her 
eyes, too? 13. What tree is an insect? 14. 
Which tree is one of the rainbow colors? 
15. What tree is part of the sea? 

F. W. DANIELSON. 


15. TANGLE OF 1776 


Miss E. L. Craswell, Boston, sends the fol- 
lowing selection from a collection of odd 
rhymes and curious stories. The puzzle is to 
read the lines in such a way as to express the 
sentiment one American patriot might have 
addressed to another. 

Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s 
alarms, 

O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms. 

Who for King George doth stand their honors soon 
shall shine, 

Their ruin is at hand who with the Congress join. 

The Acts of Parliament, in them I much delight. 

I hate their cursed intent who for the Congress fight. 

The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast; 

They soon will sneak away who independence boast. 

Who non-resistant hold, they have my heart and 
hand; 

May they for slaves be sold‘who act a Whiggish part. 

On Mansfield, North and Bute may daily blessings 
pour; 

Confusion and dispute on Congress evermore. 

To North and British lord may honors still be done, 

I wish a block and cord to George Washington. 


ANSWERS 


8. White, whit. 
9. 1. A Group of Noble Dames. 2. In Silk At- 
tire. 3. Over the Teacups. 4. The House of the 
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Seven Gables. 5. On the Heights. 6. All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men. 7. Young Maids and Old. 
8. Old Friends and New. 9. The Man in Black. 
10. The Woman in White. 11. A Fellow Towns- 
man. 12. Next Door. 13. A Legacy. 14. Very 
Hard Cash. 15. What Will He Do With It? 16. 
Westward Ho. 17. Great Expectations. 18. The 
Magnificent Young Man. 19. The Company Doc- 
tor. 20. Called Back. 21. A Sane Lunatic. 22. 
The Open Door. 23. Looking Backward. 24. Put 
Yourself in His Place. 25. Sonny. 26. The Head 
of the Family. 27. Sentimental Tommy. 28. Be- 
inga Boy. 29. The Man with the Broken Ear. 30. 
A Strange Story. 31. Burglars in Paradise. 32. 


Half a Million of Money. 33. All in the Dark. | 


34. The Wonderful Wheel. 365. So Runs the World 
Away. 36. Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 37. 
One of the Family. 38. The Banker’s Wife. 39. 
Hard Times. 40. North and South. 41. The Strug- 
gles of Brown, Jones‘and Robinson. 42. For Lack 
of Gold. 43. A Gentleman of the Old School. 44. 
The Race for Wealth. 45. Poor Humanity. 46. The 
Way We Live Now. 47. He Knew He Was Right. 48. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 49. The Little Minister. 
50. Grandfather’s Chair. 51. The Hoosier Schodl- 
master. 52. Petticoat Government.’ 53. Right at 
Last. 54. The Wide, Wide World. 55. Desperate 
Remedies. 56. The Grumbler. 57. Only a Fid- 
dier. 58. The First Violin. 59. Days of Auld 
Lang Syne. 60. Little Men. 61. Little Women. 
62. On the Red Staircase. 63. The Home. 64. 
Come Forth. 65. Homeward Bound. 66. Far from 
the Madding Crowd. 

10. Last. 

11, Napoleon. 

12. Astray, stray, Tray, ray, ay, Y (Wye). 


Emily 8. Wood, Sycamore, Ill., forwarded solu- 
tions of 4,5,6, 7; Maud, Melrose, Mass., 5, 7; Cora 
E. Kellogg (a young solver but eleven years old), 
Wilder, Vt., 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Some of the Bouts-Rimes tangles, we are sure, 
will prove of much interest, and the tangle-makers 
have found the contest an enjoyable one. The verse 
puzzles not received before the close of February 
will be too late to compete for the Oxford Teachers’ 
Bible. The order of the rhymes—year, make, here, 
take; glow, life, flow, strife; soul, court, roll, port; 
tide, fail, guide, hail—may be transposed as desired. 





Where Uncle Sam’s Flags Are 
Made 


Before a man-of-war is completely 
equip she must be supplied with a 
varied assortment of the flags of all 
nations. The flag lockers of a cruiser like 
the New York will contain more than 200 
different designs. 

All the flags for our navy are made in 
the equipment building at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The floor of the flagroom is 
covered with lines representing the exact 
measurements of the various ensigns, and 
it is no easy matter to turn out a flag 
which will be exactly according to pattern, 
both as to design and measurement. There 
are eight colors used in flags—red, white, 
blue, orange, yellow, green, brown, black 
and canary yellow. The canary yellow is 
used ins of white in flags for signal- 
ing. This is because it is found that, 
when signaling at a distance, a white 

round blends with the horizon and 
omes almost invisible. The largest 
American flag made is called No. 1. It 
measures 34.86 feet in length and 13.12 
feet in breadth, and is very rarely used. 
The size called No. 2, which is consid- 
erably smaller, is the one generally used 
by warships. Cruisers carry the Stars 
and Stripes in seven different sizes, but 
only the Minneapolis and the Detroit fly 
the gigantic No. 1. 

The most difficult flag to make is that 
of SanSalvador. This flag requires all the 
colors, and Costa Rica runs it close, re- 
quiring all but brown. Our own flag is 
by no means an easy one to make. The 
forty-four stars in their blue field have to 
be accurately arranged, and the stripes 
mathematically exact according to the 
official ttern. The stars are made 
of mus folded twenty-five times and 
punched out by a steel punch, which cuts 
a dozen or more stars at each operation. 
There are used annually in the navy yard 
50,000 yards of bunting, which is all made 
in the United States.—Christian Mirror. 
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“Back 


it Goes” 


Iam emphatic in my orders 
to my grocer for Cleveland's 
baking powder. If he sends 
anything else but Cleveland's 
back it goes, and he knows it. 
Mrs. L. C. P. 

Right,—Grocers make a fair 

profit on Cleveland's baking 
powder; if they urge something 


else, they want more than a fair 
profit at your expense. 





POINTS IN 
HOUSEKEEPING 
There are other “‘points” in housekeeping 
quite as useful to the housewife as those of 


pins and needles. Nearly a million “sharp” 
housewives, who use it, know 


ELECT LICON 


has all the points of a perfect silver 
cleaner—no wearing, no scratching, and 
for brilliancy it has no equal, No other 
Silver Polish has all these points. 
Trial] quantity for the asking—‘‘see 


the point,” it costes you nothing. 
Box, Pee 15 cts. in stamps. 
t. 


All leading grocers se 
“The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 





5 fh hb ARRAALRAD EA EAAAEE 
Keeps the 


‘CARMEL 23 


and Smeoth 


FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 
A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
# tine, make for their — sort and send to this 
country, CARMEL SO bp: It is made of the 
3 sweet olive oil so plentiful in that country and is * 

an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 

# moderate price. Sold P4 druggists and grocers. 

@& Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N.Y. @ 


PRPPPPPPPPEHEEEEEEETTTF 


SUCH ssssaas 





Church Architect. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 
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The Conversation Corner 
j A DAY or two ago, while Bunker Hill Monument is only 220 feet Arlington House on the hights overlook. 
thinking what we would high; that used to seem very lofty, but ing Washington, and there lived until his 
have for this Corner, a we went up in the Ferris Wheel at the death in 1857, inheriting much of Wash- 
bunch of letterscamefrom World’s Fair fifty feet higher than that, ington’s property, many relics of his 
3 four girls in Washington; and I see-sawed five feet higher at the home and, better than all, precious tra- 
: here is one: Nashville Fair! ditions of the Father of his Country. His 
s WAsHINGTON, D. C. The “pure white stone” that Elsie home was visited by eminent people of this 
Dear Mr. Martin: I want mentions is Maryland marble, but the in- and other lands who wished to do honor 
s to tell you about the Wash- side wall is of New England granite— to the memory of Washington. He was, 
S ington Monument. It is 555 from Cape Ann, I think. As we went perhaps, the only man in the country who 
feet high, and made of pure sjowly up in the elevator we could read had attended the inauguration of every 
‘ white stone. An elevator 1, the electric light the inscripti President up to th f his d 
goes up inside, or you can ptions on President up e year of his death. 
> walk if you want to. When Some of the memorial stones contributed Gen. Robert E. Lee married the only 
you come to Washington you by States, cities and foreign countries. daughter of Mr. Custis, and inherited the 
ir must goup. — ; Some were very remarkable in their ori- Arlington home and treasures. But in 
: Your gage ony gin—from the summit of the Peaks of 1861 he turned his back upon them as 
r Sa ha ta VSS 
I did go to Washington ginia, from 
Be (returning from Tennessee Americans in 
in October) and [ did go China, from 
up! Iflhadknownabout wa, poleon’s 
these four girls and where they lived—I tomb at st. He- 
do not know their addresses even now—I lena, a block of 
; would have asked them to go with me. marble from the 
: For over thirty years I had seen from Parthenon, a 
i time to time the tall monument on the gtone from the 
banks of the Potomac, but never had vis- chapel of Wil- 
ited it. I resolved to do so now, evenifI jjam Tell in 
went alone. It was a very cloudy day gwitzerland—on 
and I could not use my kodak, but «the spot where 
. Mr. Reynolds, author of the “Standard ‘he escaped from 
Guide,” kindly gave me a better photo- Gesler”! These 
1g graph than I could have taken. As this stones, the lofty 
of is the week of Washington’s Birthday I obelisk itself 
” will reproduce it for you, together with _higher and 
other views from the same source. grander than Egypt’s—and the sight of well as upon the flag he had sworn to de- 
I did not want to walk up—TI preferred the splendid city which he founded, all fend. It is very fitting that this beauti- 
to go on the elevator. You notice what impress us with the greatness of the man ful spot (which the Government first con- 
Elsie says about the hight—I wonder if whom the monument commemorates. fiscated but afterwards paid for generously 
the architect of the monument made it I had time in the national capital to see to the heirs of General Lee) should be the 
exactly 555 feet so that we children could only one other sight—I decided it should last resting place of 17,000 soldiers who 
> remember it easily. As a matter of fact, be Arlington Hights. I was accompanied died that the nation which Washington 
‘ the shaft of the obelisk (better find out by a man who had belonged to one of the founded might live. The pictures give a 
exactly what an obelisk is) is 500 feet “F. F. V.” in his youth, whom I had small section of “the silent army” (each 
high, and the pyramidion (that is the litt known as a “Christian Commission” slab being marked, as in other national 
“ tle pyramid), which you see at the top, driver at City Point in 1865, and who cemeteries, with the name, State and en- 
‘. fifty-five feet. i suppose you know that had been a resident of Washington since, rolled number ‘of the soldier) and the 
this is the highest work of masonry in representing his race on the jury which monument to two thousand “unknown 
the world, the Eiffel Tower in Paris, tried the assassin Guiteau. The wonder- dead’’—with a glass you can read the in- 
wi which is of iron, being nearly 1,000 feet ful beauty of the estate on Georgetown scription. In front of the house is the 
; high. (Did any of you Cornerers ever Hights, overlooking the Potomac, is tomb of Sheridan; near by is a circular 
4 see Eiffel? O yes, I remember now that equaled by the historical associations of colonnade, called the “Temple of Fame,” 
ry Henry S. wrote us from its “tiptop” in the place. General Washington married on the cornice of which are inscribed the 
& 1895.) Cologne Cathedral is 512 feet Mrs. Custis, a widow. Her son was names of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
$ high; St. Peter’s, in Rome, 455 feet; the Washington’s aide at Yorktown. He Farragut, with those of other honored 
‘4 died in 1781, and General Washington patriots on the columns. The stately 
i Fa adopted his children (Mrs. Washington’s mansion, with its massive Doric pillars, 
a ee . grandchildren) as his own, and they were its spacious rooms and thrilling mem- 
4 eee Mesa brought up in his home at Mt. Vernon. ories of the historic past, is kept open for 
4 Pe = . Nellie Custis married Lawrence Lewis, visitors, and I advise our members, when 
, 2 the son of Washington’s sister Betty. they visit the capital of our nation, not 
4 George Washington Parke Custis, after to miss Arlington Hights. There is per- 
c Mrs. Washington’s death in 1802, built haps no other one place in the land which 
4 combines so much of natural beauty and 





patriotic interest. It will give you a 
deeper love for yourcountry and a warmer 
admiration for its great leaders and for 
the heroes, known and unknown, who 
laid down their lives in its behalf. 

The very flowers of the gardens are ar- 
ranged to spell out the names of brave 


commanders, and on tablets among the 
graves are inscribed the verses of O’ Hara’s 
immortal Bivouac of the Dead: 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 










Cheops Pyra- 
mid, 450 feet; 
St. Paul’s, in 








London, 365 Their silent tents are spread, 
f And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
eet—another The bivouac of the dead. 






easy number 
to remember. 





Mu. VtaFe\ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR MARCH 6 Matt. 12: 1-13 


Jesus and the Sabbath 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


What is the Sabbath? ‘What is its relation 
to human society? What is the Christian’s 
duty and privilege concerning it? Among 
Christians differences of opinion are wide 
on these questions. Their practice, also, dif- 
fers widely, but the tendency among them is 
to treat with growing indifference any day as 
holy. What shall we teach the children con- 
cerning the Sabbath ? 

It seems to be the flattest truism to say that 
we must teach the truth about the Sabbath. 
Yet many, in thejr fear lest an institution 
should be destroyed which is necessary to 
Christianity and one of the greatest blessings 
of Christian nations, appear to be tempted to 
support it by reasons which they ought to 
know are not founded on truth. Itis common 
for defenders of the sacredness of the Lord’s 
Day to insist that it is the same as the Jéwish 
Sabbath, that the Old Testament laws con- 
cerning the Sabbath apply to the Lord’s Day, 
that the reasons for observing the Sabbath 
are applicable not to Jews only, but to all 
mankind, and that the New Testament as 
well as the Old commands the observance of 
the Sabbath. 

What are the facts? In the law of Moses 
two reasons are given for doing no work on 
the seventh day. In Ex. 20: 11 it is stated 
that God made the universe in six days and 
rested the seventh. Therefore, men ought to 
rest every seventh day. Dean Farrar says 
truly, ‘‘ No sane person now believes that the 
world was made in six solar days.”” In Deut. 
5: 15 the Jews are exhorted to remember that 
God had delivered them from Egypt ‘“‘by a 
mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm: 
therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath day.” We are grateful 
te God for the deliverance of the Jews from 
Egypt, but the act has no such influence on 
our minds as it had on theirs and never can 
have. No duty was more solemnly enjoined 
on the Jews than Sabbath observance. Great 
blessings were promised as rewards for it 
[Isa. 56:2; 58: 13,14). Great evils were threat- 
ened as punishment for neglecting it. It was 
even said that the captivity befell the nation 
because the Sabbath was disregarded, and 
that the land lay desolate during seventy 
years in order that it might make up for the 
Sabbaths of which it had been defrauded 
(2 Chron. 36: 20, 21). 

But the Jewish Sabbath did not go with 
Christianity when it first spread through the 
nations beyond the bounds of Judaism. It 
went no farther than the circumcision went. 
There were many who insisted that it was 
necessary to salvation. ‘The apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,” sent a 
formal letter to the Gentiles, assuring them 
that the message, ‘‘Ye must be circumcised 
and keep the law,’”’ was no commandment of 
theirs. Only four things enjoined in the law 
of Moses were to be required of them, and 
keeping the Sabbath was not one of these. 
Three times in his letters Paul refers to Sab- 
bath keeping, each time disparagingly. To 
the Galatians he writes that their observance 
of days as sacred makes him fear that he has 
aught them in vain [Gal. 4: 10, 11]. To the 
Remans he writes that some observe one day 
#6 more sacred than others and some regard 
all days as equally sacred; that no man has a 
right to judge the one or the others; that both 
May serve the Lord acceptably [Rom. 14: 4-8). 
He warned the Colossians not to allow any 
one to pronounce judgment on them in respect 
to their use of the Sabbath [Col. 2: 16]. 

It is necessary to keep these facts in mind 
in order to understand our Lord’s teaching 
concerning the Sabbath. He often came into 
collision with Jewish rabbis concerning it. 
None of their accusations against him were 
more bitter than that he broke the Sabbath. 
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The two incidents of this lesson bring out 
distinctly these principles: 

1. Use the Sabbath for your own highest 
welfare. The disciples were hungry on Sab- 
bath morning. Perhaps they had attended 
the synagogue prayers before breakfast, ac- 
cording to a rabbinical custom. On the way 
home they passed through green fields. Farm- 
ers pay little attention to roads in Palestine. 
Most of them are only narrow paths. I have 
often ridden through fields of ripening grain 
along such paths, my horse pausing here and 
there to snatch a mouthful, the owner looking 
on without. remonstrance. Such taking of 
grain on the Sabbath was contrary to Mosaic 
law as Jews interpreted it, though not on 
other days. But Jesus said that the law was 
to be interpreted in the light of the principle 
that whatever promotes man’s highest wel- 
fare pleases God. The disciples needed food 
at that time and could better serve God by 
taking it. Therefore they were justified in 
theirzact. 

Jesus enforced his principle by two facts. 
The Jews held David to be a great example of 
righteousness. But he had asked the high 
priest for the shewbread in the tabernacle, 
which it was not lawful for a man to eat, and 
he had eaten it, because he was hungry. If 
David was justified in this were not the disci- 
ples of Jesus justified in setting aside one law 
because of the claims of another and higher 
law? The priests in the temple habitually 
killed and flayed animals for sacrifice on the 
Sabbath, and the Jews declared them blame- 
less. Was it not more important that men 
should be kept in condition to serve God than 
that their sacrifices in the temple should be 
according to law? But to be kept in that 
condition the disciples required food. Jesus 
stated the meaning of the principle he de- 
fended by a quotation from Hosea [ch. 6: 6] 
which seems to have been a favorite sentence 
with him [Matt. 9: 12]: “I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice.” It means that character is 
more important than ceremonies; that exact 
conformity to rules is far less important than 
the intelligent devotion of one’s self to make 
his own life and the lives of others of the high- 
est service. Each one is bound to do what, 
according to the best knowledge he can obtain, 
will make him most efficient in the kingdom 
of God. 

2. The teaching of Christ is authoritative 
concerning the Sabbath. If priests could set 
aside the law of the Sabbath in order that 
they might better serve the temple, the Son of 
man can set aside that law, or any other, in 
order better to promote the welfare of man- 
kind. Jesus plainly taught that the common 
conception of the Sabbath among the Jews 
hindered that welfare, and by example and 
teaching he disregarded it. But he by no 
means set aside a weekly rest day, hallowed 
by worship and special acts of service. He 
worshiped habitually in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath. Seven cures are recorded as having 
been wrought by him on that day, bringing 
great blessings to those who were made well. 
These cures stand as symbols of the life 
which honors the Sabbath, and of the kind of 
Sabbath which Christ would have his dis- 
ciples keep. 

3. Use the Sabbath for the highest welfare 
of mankind. You would help a sheep in 
trouble on the Sabbath; Christ said, “‘How 
much, then, is a man of more value than a 
sheep!’ The whole substance of the divine 
law on thehigher plane where our Lord placed 
it is expressed in his words, ‘‘ Wherefore it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.”” The 
Jews, in saying it was unlawful, had shown 
how low and-false-was-theiz-camesption of 
divine law. 

Their attitude made the teaching of Jesus 
and his apostles seem opposed to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. But the history of the 
Christian Church has proved that a sacred 
day is as necessary to Christianity as a sacred 
place for worship and a sacred book. It is 
necessary to the physical welfare of mankind. 
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A day for the conscience is necessary to the 
peace and stability of society. Nine-tenths of 
all the spiritual blessings we receive come to 
us on and thropgh the Lord’s Day. We may 
reasonably measure the value of the Lord’s 
Day by its fruits, according to its use. A 
wise observer has said: 


Show me two young men, of whom one ig 
regularly seen in his place in church on Sun. 
day, and tries to make of the service a rea} 
time of prayer and praise, and the other 
spends the whole day in reading newspapers, 
in riding immense distances on his bicycle, 
refreshing himself at public hpuses by the 
way, and not interrupting by one serious word 
the frivolities of idlest if not even of unhal. 
lowed talk, poured forth ‘in one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,” then I know which 
of the two is the safer, and which of the two 
will go to rest at night the more happy and 
at peace with God and with his own soul. 


The weekly rest day is the gift of the Chris. 
tian Church to humanity. If, then, we would 
serve mankind we shall not need to appeal to 
ancient rules, nor to the identity of the mod. 
ern Sunday with the ancient seventh day of 
the week. The resurrection day of our Lord 
is to be cherished by his disciples as a most 
welcome time for communion with him and 
with one another about him. It is to be cher- 
ished for all the world because of him who 
came to save the world, and because it gives 
to man, physically, morally, socially and spir- 
itually, what he cannot reject without incal- 
culable loss. The principle which Christ here 
taught is enough for his followers: “I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice.”” We will observe the 
Lord’s Day, not to perpetuate the Jewish Sab- 
bath, but to give its blessings to our fellow- 
men. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 27-March 5. The Scene in the 
Upper Chamber. Luke 22: 7-39; John 13, 
The Master. The loving group. The spirit of the 

hour. The betrayer even there. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.} 








Ministerial Education and 


Standing 


Hampshire East Association of Massachu- 
setts at its regular meeting in Amherst, Feb. 
8, comes into line with Suffolk North, adopt- 
ing unanimously the following: 


Whereas, The ideals of ministerial equip- 
ment in our denomination seem to be under- 
going deterioration, first in the matter of 
thorough scholarship, and second in the mat- 
ter of loyalty to the genius of our polity and 
principles; and, whereas, in many cases, our 
associations and councils are approving men 
deficient in scholarly attainments and in Con- 
gregational sympathies; and, whereas, some 
of our churches are encouraging such men by 
welcoming them to their pulpits and pastor- 
ates; therefore 
w Resolved, That we co-operate with the Suf- 
folk South Association in calling upon our 
associations and councils to exercise greater 
caution in licensing, ordaining, or otherwise 
recognizing new men. 

Resolved, That we recommend, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the withholding of minis- 
terial standing from men of inferior culture, 
or of alien ideals, until they have taken time 
to prepare themselves according to our best 
standards. 

Resolved, That we urge our Congregational 
churches to join us in thus guarding our pul- 
pits against men not properly qualified. 





A letter from a church committee looking 
for a pastor mentions these five necessary 
qualifications: he must be a Congregational 
ist, a pulpit orator, satisfactory to young peo 
ple, with a theology satisfactory to every one, 
and a man of unexceptionable moral charac 
ter. Somehow it seems a good while since W? 
have been asked to recommend a spiritually- 
mindedfminister who has marked gifts and 
attainments for setting forth the Word of Ged. 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 

This is the last work of the late Dr. Justin 
Winsor, completed fortunately before his 
death. It is a striking example of his mas- 
terly knowledge of history and cartography. 
It will be long before any other American at- 
tains the degree of pre-eminence which he 
gained as a specialist in the latter department 
of learning. His narrative begins with the 
year 1763, in the colonial period, and brings 
the record down to the completed organiza- 
tion of the United States as a nation in 1798. 
The scene of the narrative is the territory 
west of the Alleghanies, and the theme is the 
gradual spread of the population westward 
into that region, and the schemings and 
counter schemings of England, Spain, France 
and the United States for control. At the 
opening of the period covered each of the 
three nations and the American colonies 
were directly interested there, and England 
and Spain especially were eager to extend 
their influence and their material control. 
Including, as it did, the Ohio and Illinois 
region, that of Kentucky and .Tennessee, 
and even the country as far south as Louisi- 
ana, its richness and possibilities naturally 
formed a tempting prize. It was no easy mat- 
ter for the Americans as colonies before and 
asa nation after the Revolution to baffle the 
plots of foreigners, who made use freely of 
most of the Indian tribes in the region and 
were ready to support their schemes by mili- 
tary force. No great war occurred, but there 
were many conflicts with the Indians, the 
results of the western penetration of popula- 
tion, some of which were of great and lasting 
importance, in spite of the smallness of the 
numbers of those engaged. 

The time was that of George Rogers Clark, 
Daniel Boone and other famous pioneers and 
explorers, and the life was rough and primi- 
tive, yet illustrative of large enterprise and 
daring. 
fact that contending political forces some- 
times neutralize each other so that the less 
powerful competitor wins the prize The 
Americans, although they would have been at 
aloss had their foreign rivals combined against 
them, were enabled to take advantage of the 
differences between the European nations and 
their policies, and ultimately to secure the 
whole country. Dr. Winsor has described the 
progress of events in his usual vivid manner, 
enriching his pages with a wealth of historical 
information which probably no other man 
could have accumulated and shaped so intel- 
ligibly. If there be an apparent superabund- 
ance of detail here or there, it is usually justi- 
fiable in the interests of historical fullness and 
precision. There is less of individual charac- 
terization than is sometimes offered in such 
works, yet the reader gains a clear idea of 
Lord Dunmore, Harmar, St. Clair, the pio- 
neers already mentioned, and many other 
characters who appear more or less promi- 
nently from time to time. The work is re- 
markably impartial, authors being weighed 
and compared carefully, and only those con- 
clusions being positively drawn which can be 
substantiated. Where there is a real doubt 
there is caution to avoid positive conclusions. 
Naturally, in view of its authorship, the maps 
which enrich the volume form one of its most 
notable features. They are admirably exe- 
cuted. They supply a pictorial history of the 
development of the country in no other way 
to be afforded so impressively. 

We understand that Dr. Winsor regarded 
this as in a sense the climax of the historical 
work upon which he had been engaged so 
long, and that he congratulated himself upon 
its completion as rounding out an important 
portion of his life work. It will be a source 
of gratification to every reader that he was 
able to complete so valuable a work, one 
which, had he been taken away earlier, must 
have remained incomplete for many years, if 


The outcome illustrates again the 
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it ever could have been done with equal thor- 
oughness. One noticeable position taken in 
the work, which deserves passing comment, 
is the declaration, which appears more than 
once, that no great amount of gratitude, the 
common impression to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is due from thé United States to 
France for the assistance furnished by the 
latter nation during the War of the Revolu- 
tion. It is made reasonably clear that France 
was pursuing her own interests in assisting 
us, that her great aim was rather to cripple 
England than to benefit the Americans, and 
that her hope was that after the union had 
been formed, so that a complete break with 
England had come to pass, it either might be 
broken or at least be kept in a subordinate 
condition among the nations, so that it might 
not become a power dangerous to France and 
her aspirations. As Mr. Winsor puts it: 
** America’s obligation to what stood at that 
time politically for France was much like the 
dependence of an unfortunate spendthrift 
upon a calculating pawnbroker. It is a mis- 
use of words to call that obligation by the 
name of gratitude.’’ And he quotes Alexan- 
der Hamilton in support of his views. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00.] 
ANARCHISM 

The author of this volume, Mr. E. V. Zen- 
ker, states that the literature of his subject is 
so scanty that the collection of material for 
his work has been exceedingly difficult. We 
should have supposed the contrary to be true, 
and the number of volumes to which he re- 
fers as works of leading representatives of 
anarchism is considerable, and leads one to 
infer that he must have been looking rather 
for some comprehensive history of the sub- 
ject than for expositions of its principles. 
The first part of his book discusses early 
anarchism, and is largely historical and bio- 
graphical. He finds traces of anarchism in 
the middle ages and studies its development 
in the French Revolution and subsequently, 
devoting whole chapters to the personal his- 
tory and teachings of such leaders as Prud- 
hon, Stirner and minor exponents of anarch- 
istic principles. The second part treats of 
modern anarchism, and is largely devoted to 
Russia as a field of thought and effort. Here, 
naturally, Bakunin is a prominent subject of 
study, and Kropotkin also receives consider- 
able notice. Then the French and Italian 
anarchists and those of Germany, England 
and America are considered. 

The historical portions of the work, there- 
fore, are closely identified with the biographi- 
cal. And the most pronounced impression 
received by the reader is that of the almost 
total failure of the leading anarchists to agree 
among themselves. They divide up into 
schools under the lead of eminent exponents 
of their general views, but within the schools 
they split up freely among themselves and no 
two, as the rule, seem to adhere to any one 
clear or important system of belief. The 
third part is a study of the relation of anarch- 
ism to science and politics. Here comes in 
the relation of anarchism to sociology. Her- 
bert Spencer’s views on sociology are weighed, 
and the somewhat novel point is made, and 
fairly, that anarchists are pre-eminently ideal- 
ists. One chapter discusses the spread of an- 
archism in Europe. This, of course, is his- 
torical and it does not impress the reader 
either with the numbers, the unity, the good 
sense, even from their own point of view, 
or the dangerousness of the anarchists. 
The concluding chapter discusses legislation 
against them and the general subject of toler- 
ating or suppressing anarchism. 

Among the conclusions which rest in the 
mind after reading the book perhaps the most 
important are these—that many anarchists are 
dangerous in name rather than in fact; that 
many of their great leaders have been peace- 
ful enough in disposition and destructive only 
in theory, enjoying talking and writing, dis- 
cussing and organizing, but not being active 
enemies of order, nor acquiring a sufticient 
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following to make any marked difference to 
society; and that, on the other hand, some 
have been venomous and reckless, willing 
actually to sacrifice themselves, if necessary, 
in order to destroy existing institutions. It is 
these of whom the world has heard most. To 
them have been due the assassinations, the 
destruction of buildings and the other demon- 
strations against social order which from time 
to time have shocked the world. They are 
not likely to be soon suppressed entirely, but 
danger from them is comparatively trifling. 
Their numbers and their power undoubtedly 
have been exaggerated in the public thought. 
Most of them have a wholesome care for their 
own skins, which goes far to check any tend- 
ency to violence. 

It also is true that anarchism loses its hold 
upon men the more thoughtful they become, 
unless they are abnormally peculiar; for the 
carrying out of their principles is not only ab- 
surd but impossible, and only idealists who 
fairly deserve to be called cranks can long 
blind themselves to the hopelessness of their 
schemes. They are, as a rule, a body of 
eccentric, mentally ill-balanced enthusiasts, 
who have great powers of mischief but who 
lack many of the qualities essential to make 
profound and lasting impressions upon their 
fellowmen. Finally, one cannot help infer- 
ring from this work that ordinarily the best 
treatment of anarchism is that which simple 
common sense has dictated. Grant the an- 
archists freedom of speech, liberty to vent 
their fury in beer saloons and conventions, 
and, while keeping a close watch upon any 
who are likely to commit actual crimes, and 
while suppressing all such actual evildoers 
sternly and relentlessly, allow the safety valve 
of free speech full play. For such a man as 
Johann Most, for example, the author has the 
most utter contempt, although he attributes 
to Most a certain real prominence as a leader. 
The great cure of anarchism, as he declares, 
is not exceptional legislation, but justice in 
human relations. Let men be treated by the 
state and by society with absolute fairness 
and there will bo no anarchism. Moreover, 
he insists that anarchy has a true mission, and 
that it will be a real factor in overcoming the 
dangers of socialism, which, if we understand 
him aright, he believes to be far more serious 
and threatening than any peril which may 
spring from anarchism. 

We have been somewhat disappointed in his 
book, but we are convinced that our disap- 
pointment is due rather to the comparatively 
small importance of his theme than to any 
failure on his part to deal with it ably and 
fairly. He has convinced us that anarchism 
is a smaller peril to the human race than we 
had supposed it to be, and we had not been 
accustomed to rank it very high at the most. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The New Puritanism [Fords, Howard & 
Hulburt. $1.25) contains the addresses de- 
livered during the semicentennial celebration 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last year, by 
Drs. Lyman Abbott, A. H. Bradford, C. A. 
Berry, G. A. Gordon and Washington Gladden 
and Pres. W. J. Tucker. They are expres- 
sions from different points of view, but with a 
general harmony of sentiment, of their au- 
thors’ conception of the advance in theology 
during the last fifty years and of the signs of 
the times as clear-sighted thinkers look for- 
ward. Dr. Abbott’s contribution is a study 
of Calvinism and its modifications. Dr. Brad- 
ford emphasizes the fundamental principles 
of Puritanism. Dr. Berry describes graph- 

“jeally Mr. Beecher’s influence upon religious 
thought in England. Dr. Gordon’s subject is 
the theological problem of today—that of har- 
monizing the transcendence and the imma- 
nence of God, belief in God’s good will toward 
man and in Christ as the ideal man, and the 
essential incarnation of God’s saving good- 
ness and the vital experience of the Holy 
Spirit as the channel through which God 
comes into the life of mankind. Dr. Gladden 
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deals, as he loves todeal, with social problems, 
pointing out that brotherhood is the secret of 
their solution, and President Tucker outlines 
the church of the future. Other contents are 
another address by Dr. Berry, short but fe- 
licitous and forcible, and a concluding ser- 
mon, The Descent from the Mount, a gather- 
ing up of lessons of the celebration, by Dr. 
Abbott. Dr. R. W. Raymond has furnished 
an introduction, and the volume is exception- 
ally interesting and valuable, not only to the 
thousands of admirers of Mr. Beecher, but to 
all Congregationalists and to all Christian 
people. Plymouth Church has had a great 
and noble history, and the plan followed in 
the celebration of its semicentennial was as 
fortunate in its execution as it was in its in- 
ception. 

Homiletic; Lectures on Preaching [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.75] is a work 
by the late Prof. Theodor Christlieb, trans- 
lated by Rev. C. H. Irwin. 1t embodies homi- 
letical lectures used by him in his regular 
work in Bonn University and edited and 
revised for publication. It is a suggestive 
and helpful volume but not so well adapted to 
American use as it probably is to the needs of 
those to whom its contents were addressed. 
For American preachers it is not the equal of 
the well-known books by Professors Phelps, 
Fisk and others. We have been struck with 
the fewness of the allusions to other than 
German preachers. One or two Americans or 
Englishmen are mentioned, but the great 
wealth of homiletical literature in the English 
language does not appear to have been drawn 
upon by the author to any great extent. Some 
technical terms have been allowed to stand 
which are out of place even in such a pro- 
fessional work. Such words as “halieutic”’ 
and “keryktik ’’ should have been translated. 
The theory of the book is practical and help- 
ful and its suggestions are worth attention, 
but in comparison with other treatises on the 
same theme it does not take the rank which 
Dr. Christlieb’s other writings have taken in 
their respective departments. 

The first volume of a series called The 
Sacred Books of the East, translated by vari- 
ous Oriental scholars and edited by Prof. Max 
Miiller, is The Upanishads [Christian Litera- 
ture Co. $2.50]. The work appeals to spe- 
cialists rather than to the general public, of 
course, and all such—by whom the abundant 
qualifications of the editor for such services 
as he has rendered here are well known—will 
appreciate it. These Upanishads stand at the 
end of the Vedas, and bear sometimes the 
title Vedinta because they suggest the end 
or the highest object of the Vedas. They are 
fragments, sometimes in poetry and sometimes 
in prose, and are the production of different 
authors. They embody a great deal of wis- 
dom, and possess special interest as illustrat- 
ing an important phase of the religious devel- 
opment of the Oriental mind and world. They 
have historical value, and, as the editor points 
out, they indicate that religion and philosophy 
originally were united. Professor Miiller has 
furnished a helpful preface and a large num- 
ber of valuable notes. The expert in Oriental 
languages and literature will appreciate bet- 
ter than any one else the sterling qualities of 
the work. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

A lifelike, almost speaking, portrait of the 
late Dr. Nathaniel] G. Clark forms the frontis- 
piece of his Memorial [Pilgrim Press. $1.00], 
prepared by his wife. It contains a brief but 
comprehensive memorial sketch and several 
ef the papers presented by him at different 
annual meetings of the American Board. The 
volume is all too brief, and yet it gives a good 
idea of the man and his work and will revive 
delightful and lasting impressions and memo- 
ries of him wherever it goes. It will remind 
the reader who knew him, or who knew about 
him, that he was indeed a rare man, as great 
as he was good and as good as he was great. 

The Life of Philip Schaff (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00], by Prof. D. S. Schaff, his 
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son, and in part based upon autobiographical 
material, is more truly a biography. It is 
elaborate and scholarly. Dr. Schaff is one of 
the most conspicuous and industrious of the 
theologians of the current century. Of Ger- 
man origin and training, he nevertheless be- 
came a not only loyal but intelligent and 
sympathetic American. He attained great 
distinction as a theologian, and as a Biblical 
scholar he was distinguished as an exegete. 
He was prominent in public movements of 
importance in the church. He was one of the 
leading spirits, perhaps the most conspicuous, 
of the organizers of the Evangelical Alliance 
and was one of the American revisers of the 
English Bible. He was a man of intense con- 
viction, whose life work was confined by his 
own choice chiefly in particular channels, but 
who was large minded, public spirited and a 
born leader in whatever he undertook. ‘The 
list of his publications in German or English 
is amazingly long. Probably very few, except 
his most intimate friends, were aware of the 
number and variety of his original produc- 
tions. It ought not to be omitted that, in 
addition to his other attainments, he was an 
expert in hymnology, and rendered the church 
one of his most precious services in the pro- 
motion of a higher ideal of Christian song and 
in the preparation of books appreaching to 
that standard. Not only in the special branch 
of the church with which he was connected, 
but throughout our whole country and Chris- 
tendom, his name is well known and his mem- 
ory cherished, and this volume, with its ex- 
cellent portrait of him, will find its welcome. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale has written a com- 
mendable volume, Huvrace Mann [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.00], for the Great Edu- 
cators series. It also discusses collaterally 
and naturally the Common School Revival in 
the United States. It is a clear, straightfor- 
ward, comprehensive and readable account of 
the great educator and the important and last- 
ing work which he did for his country and the 
world. The story has been told before, but 
there is always room for so good a book as 
this. 

Mackenzie Bell is the author of a biograph- 
ical and critical study of Christina Rossetti 
{Roberts Bros. $2.50], who belonged to a 
memorable family, and who perhaps was not 
the least conspicuous member of it. The 
record of her life is of interest rather to a 
limited circle of readers than to the world at 
large, because the literary and artistic ideals 
to which she devoted herself were not of the 
most popular sort, but the circle of her ad- 
nirers, although limited, is large and, although 
it is not likely to increase as the years pass, 
it is sufficiently comprehensive at present to 
render certain a cordial welcome for such a 
careful and sympathetic record of the her- 
oine’s life and life work as Mr. Bell has fur- 
nished. It is quite as much a critique as a 
biography, and it contains many extracts from 
her writings, and takes pains to emphasize the 
fact that both as a woman and as an artist she 
was influenced by strong devotional feeling 
and exerted emphatically a Christian influ- 
ence. 

STORIES 

Shrewsbury [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50] 
is a new romance by Stanley J. Weyman. It 
deals with the period of William and Mary in 
England, and is a graphic, picturesque and 
entertaining historical novel. The plots which 
were continually formed against the king have 
suggested a large part of the scheme of the 
book, and the reader undoubtedly gains a 
fairly accurate idea of the peeuliar atmosphere 
of the period. The story is interesting and 
exciting, but we confess to a preference for 
heroes who are not such puling and pitiful 
cowards as the miserable figure round whom 
the events here described group themselves. 
Shrewsbury himself, although he has given 


the title to the book, is but a minor figure, but. 


stands out with somewhat impressive dignity 
and nobility of character. 
In his new book, The Whirlpool [F. A. 
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Stokes Co. $1.50], Mr. George Gissing has 
drawn a doubtless fairly truthfal picture of 
people and occurrences in certain circles of 
English society. The book may have been 
written with the distinct purpose of pointing 
out the unsatisfactoriness of that type of soci- 
ety in which true interests of the home and 
the individual are subordinated to the attain. 
ment of base ambitions. At any rate it points 
this moral impressively, and, although many 
of the characters are somewhat disagreeable 
and although the story is prolonged too greatly, 
it improves to the end and leaves a wholesome 
and on the whole a pleasantimpression. From 
a literary point of view it is well done, with 
the single exception just suggested—that it 
would have been a better piece of work had 
it been shorter. 

Caroline Mastersisthe author of The World's 
Coarse Thumb [F. Warne & Co. $1.25]. It is 
a Lancashire narrative, dealing largely with 
the working classes and with certain moral 
questions of some significance. It is fairly 
well written and holds the attention well, 
Some of the character drawing is very good 
and the tone of the book is high. 

The Life Story of Aner [Longmans, Green & 
Co. 50 cents] isa delicate and skillfully drawn 
allegory, by Dean Farrar, in which human life, 
with its temptations, struggles and possibili- 
ties of victory, is delineated in the form of a 
story. lt is short but impressive. It ought to 
have a helpful influence over every reader, 
and should succeed in impressing truths which 
might not so readily be heeded if listened to 
in the form of a sermon. 


POETICAL 


The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin 
Miller [Whittaker & Ray Co. $2.50] form a 
substantial volume. We cannot quite make 
out from the six portraits of the author which 
form the frontispiece whether he cares noth- 
ing for his personal appearance or is one of 
the vainest of men. Anybody who wants to 
know how he has looked at intervals of a few 
years throughout his life can ascertain here. 
As for the poetry, it is too well known to need 
comment. Some of it deserves to live, and it 
is characterized throughout by a piquancy, a 
virility, and sometimes by a pathos which 
show that the author possesses the qualities 
of the true poet, even though he often falls 
far below his proper level of workmanship. 

Vashti [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is a 
poem in seven books by J. B. Kaye. It is 
based largely upon the Biblical book of Esther. 
It is infused to a degree with the atmosphere 
of the Orient and sets forth the noble and 
self-sacrificing qualities of more than one 
character. The sentiment of the volume is 
excellent, but we cannot honestly say much 
for the poetry. 

Henry Johnson is the author of Where 
Beauty Is and Other Poems [Byron Stevens. 
$1.25]. We like the book, although we should 
like it better if the decasyllabic meter were 
not so great a favorite. The poetry appeals 
in sentiment to all who sympathize with na- 
ture and with the loftier aspirations of hu- 
manity. There are a number of excellent 
sonnets and some of the poems will bear re 
reading more than once. 

An Idyl of the Clover, by S. J. S., is a sim- 
ple and pleasant little poem which points @ 
helpful moral and is prettily printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. J. H. Barrows’s volume of travel, A 
World Pilgrimage [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$2.00], edited by his daughter, Mary E. Bar- 
rows, is based upon letters written to the 
Chicago Record and the Interior, and it de 
scribes his famous tour around the world 
taken for the special purpose of presenting 
Christianity in a series of lectures at different 
points in India. It isa graphic and compre 
hensive chronicle by a keen-sighted observer, 
animated by the highest ideals, yet alert to 
perceive and record whatever is of interest to 
intelligent readers. Although much of the 


field of the book has been covered a hundred” 
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times, it nevertheless is thoroughly readable, 
and a large part of it deals with individual 
experiences 80 peculiar and so impressive that 
they are more than ordinarily delightful. All 
in all it is one of the best books of travel 
which we have seen. 

The Orderly Book of General George Wash- 
ington (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00] is a 
translation into print from a manuscript pre- 
served in the Boston Atheneum, which the 
trustees have allowed Mr. A. P. C. Griffin to 
edit. ‘The several orders are mostly in the 
handwriting of Maj. Samuel Shaw. None of 
the orderly books of Washington hitherto pub- 
lished cover the period included in this vol- 
ume. It was kept at Valley Forge, and covers 
the weeks between the 18th of May and the 
17th of June, 1778. A number of court mar- 
tials are recorded and there are orders to be 
observed by the army on the march, and a 
great deal of other interesting material. It is 
well that the manuscript has found its way 
into print. 

Flowers that Never Fade [Bradlee Whidden. 
35 cents] is an interesting account, by F. B. 
Wiley, of the Blaschka glass models of flowers 
in the Harvard University museum, known as 
the Ware Collection. This is a remarkable 
collection, the only one of its sort in the world. 
It is wonderfully faithful in minute details, 
exceedingly beautiful, very comprehensive, 
and, because of the possession of certain 
secrets by Joseph and Leopold Blaschka— 
father and son—which they have never been 
willing to reveal, it is unlikely ever to be 
successfully imitated. It is a possession of 
which Harvard and America may well be 
proud, and this interesting little account of it 
will help to increase the admiration for it 
which is felt wherever it is known. 

Various Fragments [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25] contains probably a dozen and a half 
papers by Mr. Herbert Spencer upon such sub- 
jects as the Book Selling Question, Views Con- 
cerning Copyrights, Government by Minor- 
ity, Anglo-American Arbitration, etc. They 
are fugitive papers, more or less important 
individually, and worth collecting and pre- 
serving in this form that the published writ- 
ings of their distinguished author may be 
complete 

There is considerable good sense in Mr. 
M. L. Holbrook’s little volume, Stirpiculture 
{[M. L. Holbrook & Co. $1.00], which dis- 
cusses parentage and some kindred themes. 
But, if we catch the author’s intent, he has 
said in the italicized passage at the bottom of 
page 4, where the words “ objection to father- 
hood and motherhood ”’ occur, the exact oppo- 
site of what he meant to say. 


NOTES 


Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 
Eng., has started St. George, a quarterly, de- 
voted to the literature and art of the Ruskin 
movement. 


— The older and more costly American 
magazines do not appear to suffer from the 
competition of their ten-cent rivals. There is 
room for all. 


—— The popular publishers’ and authors’ 
club in New York, The Aldine, is to be com- 
bined with The Uptown Association, keeping 
the quarters of the latter and the name of the 
former. 


— The work of printing the general cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library is ex- 
pected to be completed by the opening of the 
coming century. Jt will be the largest com- 
Pilation of the sort in existence. 


— The copyright on that famous novel, 
John Halifax, Gentleman, runs out this year. 
The sales of it have reached 250,000 copies and 
it still is in demand. A sixpenny edition re- 
cently proved popular in England. 


—— The copyright of American authors has 
been protected in Germany by a recent de- 
sision of the Third Civil Senate at Karlsruhe, 
Baden, reversing the judgment of the lower 


— The 


-CARITA, 


court, and prohibiting an unauthorized Ger- 
man translation of General Lew Wallace’s 
The Prince of India. 


— A home for “poor English authors” is 
being established by Lady Murray at Antibes, 
France. They are to pay five dollars a week 
for board, if they are ‘not incurable.” We 
wonder how the line between the’ poor and 
the incurably poor will be drawn. We shall 
watch with some interest to see what success 
the plan has. The Chicago Press Club hasa 
somewhat similar scheme in hand. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 6-12, What Is a Profitable 
Sabbath? Ex. 20: 8-11; Isa. 58: 5-14. 

Changed as is the attitude of modern Chris- 
tians toward the Sabbath from that held by 
their grandfathers or even by their fathers, 
tolerant as we ought to be towards those who 
may go somewhat further than we in the way 
of relaxation of the old-time strictness, at the 
same time we owe it to ourselves to throw a 
wall of defense around our own’Sundays. No 
doubt many. of us might do more than we 
think we can in helping to shape legislation 
and to form the habits of the community, but 
at any rate any person can constitutea Sunday 
protective league of one whose special object 
shall be to defend and enrich his own Lord’s 
Day. Then our example and influence will be 
effective where mere criticism of others or 
lamentation of the laxity of the world in gen- 
eral might have little effect. 

To be profitable the day must, first of all, be 
different from our week days. Most people 
have to spend the waking hours from Monday 
morning to Saturday night in facing and solv- 
ing the problem of daily bread. When God 
ordained one day out of seven for a special 
purpose he knew how weighed down the great 
majority of mankind would be with earthly 
interests. And to a certain extent by chang- 
ing our clothing, by altering our diet, we all 
recognize that Sunday is a different day, But 
the real difference ought to come in the direc- 
tion which our thoughts take, in the general 
tone and atmosphere of the home. Jesus and 
Paul took issue with the Pharisees on the 
Sunday question because the difference which ~ 
they made between Sunday and week days 
was one of externals only. They were no 
more open to God, they were no more just and 
merciful on the Sabbath than on Monday and 
Tuesday. They were just as crafty, domi- 
neering and hypocritical. Let us change the 
current of our thinking and of our desires if 
we would keep Sunday rightly. 

It ought also to beadivine day. Three ele- 
ments—rest, worship and service—cumbine to 
secure this. How to proportion them is the 
problem for the individual, but make sure that 
you are getting the real things and not any 
substitutes for them. As respects worship 
for instance, do not delude yourself by think- 
ing that you are drawing near to God merely 
because you are lying prone in a field of daisies 
or idly holding a rod over a running stream. 
The approved method through all the centu- 
ries for finding and worshiping God has been 
to seek him in his sanctuary. There is where 
most men are filled with a sense of God’s great- 
ness and nearness. There is where they béw 
upon their knees and ask him to have merey 
upon them, contrite sinners. Perhaps you are 
different from most of your kind, and then 
again perhaps you are not. Another common 
mistake in these days is to substitute sociabil- 
ity for the kind of service of needy men and 
women which the Bible enjoins upon the Sab- 
bath Day. It might be much better for us to 
decline an invitation to dine with congenial 
friends on the Lord’s Day, and spend the time 
that would be consumed thereby in visiting 
the poor and the sick. As another has said: 
“The only liberty which Christ permits on 
Sunday is the liberty todo good and to grow 
better yourself.” Make the day different, 
make it divine by longer prayers, more atten- 
tive reading of the Bible and of the books that 
feed the spiritual life and by ministering to 
those who need your help, and your Sunday is 
sure to be full of profit. And I wonder how 
much time will be left for the Sunday news- 
paper and for bicycle runs. 

Parallel verses: Lev. 19: 30; Deut. 5: 12, 13; 
Isa. 56: 2; Ezek. 20: 12; Luke 6: 1-10; 13: 14; 
14: 5. 
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The Latest View of the Individual Cup 


When the subject of individual communion 
cups began to be agitated in our churches 
nearly four years ago it was necessary to 
resort almost entirely to theories, and about a 
year later, when The Congregationalist gave its 
first full attention to the subject, the new prac- 
tice had hardly been introduced widely enough 
to offer much in the way of practical experi- 
ence. The important considerations of that 
time, however, may be summarized briefly be- 
fore the more recent facts and figures are 
reviewed. 

In using two cups or a dozen a body of com- 
municants has departed as far in form from 
the idea of an original single cup as when 
each holds his own cup at the communion. 
The individual system, far from marking or 
emphasizing class distinctions, places every 
participant on the same plane of cleanliness 
and order, and approves itself to the best 
medical authority because it avoids any pos- 
sible danger or thought of contagion. Many 
persons had thought ill of a few general cups 
passed among many persons before an out- 
spoken agitation began. Whatever revulsion 
in the minds of a few even may accompany 
the use of a small number of cups is entirely 
done away with by the individual cups and, on 
the other hand, is not replaced by other dis- 
likes. That system is most perfect which best 
accomplishes the riddance of disagreeable 
thought and so encourages the spiritual ele- 
ment in the Lord’s Supper. Finally, practical 
results weigh heavier than theories. 

About a year ago the First Church, Woburn, 
Mass., appointed a committee to investigate 
the new idea. The chairman accumulated 
facts from nearly fifty Congregational churches 
which at the time were using the small cups. 
The results of his inquiries, having served a 
good purpose in his own church, are now, 
through his thoughtfulness, placed in our pos- 
session, and may be consulted by any com- 
mittee which is seeking light from the same 
direction. The list of questions, nine in all, 
secured answers to nearly every phase of the 
subject. 

The churches responding are dotted all over 
the country, from New England to the Pacific, 
they vary in size from the great metropolitan 
church of over 1,000 members to the village 
church of twenty-four, and in constituency 
from the aristocratic, conservative parish to the 
everyday country field. In the length of time 
during which the individual cup had been used 
in these churches there was also a wide vari- 
ance, ranging from three months to nearly 
five years. Any church which has the adop- 
tion of the individual cup before it might be 
aided in coming to a conclusion by the state- 
ments of these forty-six churches. In twenty- 
six of them, when the matter was first 
broached, there was no opposition, in the 
others there was more or less, but in only five 
does any dissatisfaction remain. Concerning 
the particular kind of cups, glass and metal— 
including silver, nickel and aluminum—are 
about equally divided in use, and the care of 
them, compared with the ordinary communion 
cups, is described in such expressions as 
these: ‘‘A little more work, but it pays,” 
**no trouble yet,” “‘easy,”’ “‘slight,’”’ ‘‘no com- 
plaints with such results,’ etc. As to break- 
age, loss and so on, the unanimous reply 
seems to be, “‘insignificant.”’ In fact, twenty- 
six out of the forty-six churches report entire 
satisfaction with their new outfits and meth- 
ods and would suggest no changes. 

The others insert a suggestion or comment 
favoring some slight change, usually a re- 
arrangement of some detail in the manner of 
distribution, use or collection of the cups. 
Simultaneous use of the cups, though entirely 
practicable, is less general than the immediate 
use, owing, perhaps, to the fear of adding to 
the military rather than the brotherhood as- 
pects of the service. 

The point upon which the greatest improve- 
ment seems possible is in the disposition of 


the empty cups after distribution. The method 
found to be most convenient and expeditious 
is the placing of them in special racks on the 
backs of the pews, to await collection after 
the service. 

As to the more general and important re- 
sults a word or two. Many answers remark 
upon an increase of impressiveness, dignity 
and solemnity; some announce an increase of 
attendance at the service; a large number de- 
clare that nothing would induce a return to 
the old custom, while not one expresses a re- 
gret at the new order. The pastors remark: 
“TI was previously an ardent opponent to the 
individual cup, but since seeing it I am con- 
verted;’”’ ‘‘I am personally enthusiastic in 
my indorsement of the better and purer way ;’’ 
“the artificiality expected has never ap- 
peared;” “‘the communicants now com- 


mune ;”’ “‘unqualified success ;”’ “‘there were. 


objections previous to the first use, but not 
after;’’ ‘‘the whole is decorous and quiet and 
requires no more, probably less, time than the 
old method; by all means adopt the new;” 
‘*the movement was originated by a physician 
and we trusted him;’’ “our sacramental occa- 
sions seem to have a deeper prayer current;”’ 
** several of our members said of the first occa- 
sion we used them that it was the most solemn 
and impressive communion they ever wit- 
nessed;’’ “it is a pleasure to me to recom- 
mend them;” ‘‘our service was presented in 
memory of a beloved deacon, which may ac- 
count for any lack of opposition; but we 
would not return to the old style;”’ ‘‘Il have 
an increasing belief that individual cups are 
exceedingly desirable ;”’ ‘I presented the mat- 
ter to my people in such a way that they all 
saw the desirability;”’ ‘growing in favor;” 
‘“‘with the exception of a fractional minority 
all our people are agreed that the individual 
cups are from the standpoint of health, fit- 
ness, time for meditation and impressiveness 
of service, incomparably superior to the older 
system;” “I strongly advise the change;”’ 
“we are delighted;’’ ‘‘the movement began 
with the people;” “‘the method is so much 
neater ;”’ ‘“‘adds greatly to the attendance; ’”’ 
“‘we were the first in —— to adopt this in- 
novation and several churches have since 
adopted it, some of them the strongest on our 
coast.’’ 

To our knowledge individual cups are used 
today in over seventy of our churches, nearly 
one-third of them in Massachusetts, the others 
being in thirteen other States and one Terri- 
tory, as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Walnut Avenue and West Roxbury; 
Worcester, Plymouth; Fall River, Central; Spring- 
field, First; Taunton, Trinitarian; Quincy, Bethany 
and Evangelical; Brookline, Harvard and Leyden; 
Brockton, Porter, First, Wendell Ave. and Waldo; 
Hyde Park; Concord, Trinitarian; Woburn, First; 
Wrentham; Spencer, First; Bridgewater, Central 
Square; Stoneham; Danvers, Maple Street; West 
Medford ; Everett, Mystic Side. 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland, First and Market Street; Los Angeles, 
West End; Alameda; Benicia; Adin; Redlands, 
First; Highland; Mentone. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester, First; Keene, First; Meriden; Roch- 

ester; Hampstead; Alton; Seabrook and Hampton 


Falls. 
MAINE 


Bangor, Hammond Street; Portland, Williston; 
Saco; Calais; Biddeford, Second ; Sanford. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Howard Avenue and Plymouth; Mer- 
iden, First; Danielson ; Bristol. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Grand Avenue and Plymouth; Ober- 
lin, First and Second ; Antigo. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Brewster; Manistee, First; Imlay City; 


Romeo ; Almont. 
NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, Lee Avenue; Rochester, Plymouth; 
Lockport; Gloversville. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Newark, First; Nutley, St. Paul’s; Verona. 
outro 
Cleveland, Trinity; Lima. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
Philadelphia, Pa., Central; Tryon, N. C.; Mar. 
shalltown, Io., First; Oregon City, Ore.; Alby. 
querque, N. M. 
H. H, 8, 


Our Readers’ Forum 


MEMORIZING THE SCRIPTURES 





As a leader of our teachers’ meeting my 


theme was neglect of the Bible among the 
youth of today. I referred to the fact that 
the average boy or girl in our Sunday schools 
has little knowledge of the Bible, while in my 
day, fifty years ago, we committed to memory 
Psalms by the score and chapter after chap. 
ter, which are still familiar to us. Few today 
can repeat even the Ten Commandments cor- 
rectly. The discussion brought out one or two 
teachers who felt that committing to memory 
chapters of the Bible had largely grown out of 
custom. They seemed to be glad, for they 
could see no great advantage in this method, 
while one teacher was so outspoken as to 
claim that Jesus practically said we needn't 
learn the Commandments by heart. Are we 
who were taught by parents, as commanded by 
the Lord himself as recorded in his word, 
“cranks ”’ or behind the times because we be 
lieve, ‘‘ Ye shall teach them to your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up, and thou shalt write them upon the 
door posts of thine house and upon thy gates”? 
J. B 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY 

Kindly permit me a few remarks on two 
statements in your article in the issue of Feb. 3 
on A Decadent Ministry. ‘The first statement 
to which I take exception is, ‘‘ A generation 
ago the ministry stood highest among the 
learned professions. Today it stands lowest.” 
I accept the first part of this, I question the 
words italicized. I must take leave to dissent 
from what seems to me an unmerited slander 
of the entire ministry for the following reason. 
Eleven years ago Dr. Parkhurst was to deliver 
an address before a class graduating from a 
New York medical school. He wished a firm 
basis for his address, and asked me to ascertain 
as exactly as possible and with the utmost 
candor the relative educational status of 
students in theology, law and medicine in 
attendance upon professional courses. I 
wrote every professional school in the States, 
and received replies from more than three 
fourths. It appeared then that of applicants 
for medical degrees about forty per cent. were 
college graduates, for law degrees a little 
above fifty per cent. and of theological 
students about seventy per cent. That in 
cluded all denominations. Had I confined my- 
self to the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed and Congregationalist churches, the 
percentage would have been much higher in 
favor of the ministry. Now to support your 
statement you will have to show both that 
the Congregational ministry has deteriorated 
enormously within the last eleven years, and 
also that of those who are entering far fewer 
than forty per cent. are academically educated. 
That the disproportion of education between 
the pulpit and pew of today is less than that 
of thirty years ago cheerfully grant; but‘the 
cause is not the inferior training of the mit- 
istry but the higher education of the masses, 
the wider diffusion of learning. The educated 
ministry of today is far more broadly and 
deeply trained than that of former generations. 

The second statement to which I must take 
exception is the following: “ Less than one 
third of those now annually received into the 
ranks of the Congregational ministry have 
ever seen the inside of a Congregational 
nary.” Now I cordially acquit you of intend- 
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ing to throw dust, yet that is what this sen- 
tence does, for is it a sine qua non that a 
minister to be educated must graduate from 
a Congregational seminary? That is what 
your statement implies. It is a fact that men 
are coming to the Congregational church from, 
€.g., the Presbyterian—men who are grad- 
uates of reputable colleges and unquestion- 
ably high grade theological schools. Are such 
men uneducated because they have not “seen 
the inside of a Congregational seminary” ? 

In justice to yourselves and the well-de- 
served inflnence of The Congregationalist 
statements so sweeping as those I have quoted 
should either be supported by unquestionable 
figures or else suppressed. 

Bangor Seminary. G. W. GILMORE. 

‘See comments on this letter in editorial 


columns. ] e 


AS TO VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 


Is not the paragraph form of the Revised V er- 
sion one of its many excellencies? Compare 
the second chapter of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which the common version presents as 
twenty-nine separated portions, each begin- 
ning with a capital letter, with the same in 
the Revised Version, where it appears as a 
single paragraph, with but ten of its verses 
introduced by capitals. Is not the whole 
sense gathered much more easily from the 
Revised Version, and, when the whole sense 
has been obtained, is there any difficulty in 
selecting the parts needed for quotation ? 

Or compare the presentation of the seven- 
teenth chapter of John in the two versions. 
Is not the effect of the whole greatly increased 
by the absence of the twenty-five needless 
breaks and of several interrupting capitals 
that are found in the common but are omitted 
in the Revised Version? Very likely the par- 
agraphing of the Revised Version may be 
improved, but the form in which this version 
is presented seems to me to offer more real 
help toward a right understanding of the 
Bible than any or all the “helps” that are 
printed with the common version. 

Why should not those Christians who de- 
pend on versions for their Bible study use 
the most nearly accurate and best paragraphed 
version that is accessible to them ? 

Randolph Center, Vt. EDWARD CONANT. 


A PLEA FOR PUNCTUALITY 


In The Congregationalist of Jan. 27 is an 
article entitled The Man in the Gallery, in 
which the question of promptness is discussed 
in a manner indicating that in the mind of 
the writer promptness is nearly or quite as 
great an evil as the opposite. Now if I were 
a minister, and should take a text to preach 
from on this subject, it would be: “‘ Let all 
things be done decently, and in order,” but as 
Lam only a private I will say that I fully in- 
dorse the sentiment of that text. If I werea 
minister I have no doubt I should be very 
much annoyed if people persisted in coming in 
all the time during service. I am an old man, 
and perhaps on that account I still like some 
of the old ways. The minister under whose 
preaching I sat through my childhood and 
youth, and even into my early manhood, was 
always on time; while the bell was striking 
he invariably came into church, seated his 
family in their pew, entered the pulpit and 
took his seat while the sound of the bell was 
still sounding in our ears. It was expected 
that people would be in their seats before the 
last stroke of the bell. 

How is it now? In our church when the 
last sound of the bell has died away the min- 
ister is usually in the porch, or somewhere 
about the church, talking with some one, and 
in five or ten minutes after his family come 
stringing in. How about the people? Recall 
the old saying, “ Like priest, like people.” 


Promptness is not everything, but it is cer- 
tainly a good thing. “ Leteverything be done 
OLD Foey. 


decently and in order,” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


In and Around Boston 


Y. M. C. A. Men at Dinner % 

About this time every winter fresh evidence 
is furnished of the enterprise and sagacity of 
the State executive committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. associations of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. This body of twenty-four represent- 
ative business men from the two States for 
five years has been in the habit of giving an 
annual reception and banquet, the charges for 
which they personally meet, and the invita- 
tions to which are scattered judiciously among 
the substantial and influential men of the 
community. This year a gathering of nearly 
200 was expected, but, owing to the severe 
storm, only about one-half that number was 
present at the Hotel Brunswick last Wednes- 
day evening. The company was drawn largely 
from this vicinity, but cities as distant as 
Worcester, Fitchburg and Northampton were 
also represented. The presence of several 
women was a delightful innovation, and there 
were a number of presidents of local associa- 
tions. The special guests were Pres. E. B. 
Andrews and Rey. E. H. Hughes. Mr. 0. H. 
Durrell, chairman of the State committee, pre- 
sided as in previous years, and the meeting 
moved forward at a lively pace, and was voted 
as enjoyable a gathering of the sort as has 
ever been held. 

President Andrews, after indulging in a 
few taking pleasantries, discussed in a seri- 
ous and thorough way the educational side of 
Y. M. C. A. work. Adverting first to the 
evening classes for instruction maintained by 
many associations, he thought that there was 
a great field in every community for such 
agencies. He had been surprised, when last 
summer he contemplated connecting himself 
with a popular educational movement, to 
learn, through hundreds of letters received, 
how general is the popular thirst for avail- 
able educational opportunities. Concerning 
the function and value of the college associ- 
ations President Andrews spoke at greater 
length, drawing his conclusions from what he 
had seen of their practical operations both at 
Cornell and Brown Universities. He con- 
sidered them mighty forces for good. They 
exert a positive Christian influence, foster 
Bible study on the best modern basis, train 
their members to work systematically, and 
thus prepare them for better service in the 
world. Dr. Andrews emphasized as the two 
great needs of college Y. M. C. A. organ- 
izations a properly equipped building and a 
secretary to devote himself to personal work 
among the students. . 

The speech of Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, a 
Methodist pastor in Malden, was a rare blend- 
ing of wit, good sense, eloquence and practi- 
cal suggestiveness. He dwelt upon the mu- 
tual relations of the church and the associ- 
ation, and all his words were warm with an 
appreciation of the helpful relations which 
are feasible and in many cases actual between 
the two. He particularized four special forms 
of the help which the association renders the 
church and the pastor. It comes to their re- 
lief by offering in every c»mmunity the ad- 
vantages and the ministrations of an institu- 
tional church. It broadens Christian fellow- 
ship and furnishes a rallying point for all 
denominations. It solves the problem of the 
manless church, and it affords a place where 
all through the year a young man may feel the 
infiuences of a warm, direct evangelism. 

Though not designed primarily for raising 
money, the influence of such a meeting as this 
can hardly fail to help the financial side of 
the association’s work; for, while the speak- 
ers did not deal extensively in statistics, they 
furnished what is better, a glimpse of the nu- 
merous and multiplying lines of the associa- 
tion’s activity, and the menu contained a mod- 
est table sammarizing the statistics for the 
year. These showed that the two States now 
have ninety-two associations, with 25,000 mem- 
bers, 136 general secretaries and property ag- 
gregating in’ value $1,975,000. 


lirs. Capron’s Bible Readings 

Few among women expositors of the Serip- 
tures have so devoted a personal following as 
Mrs. W. B. Capron. She is in frequent de- 
mand for missionary anniversaries, and does 
a considerable amount of less public work in 
the form of Bible readings among circles of 
her friends. She is now conducting at the 
Boston Y. W.C. A. on Berkeley Street a series 
of Bible readings on alternate Thursday morn- 
ings at eleven o’clock. Her theme last week 
was the Power of Prayer and on March 3 she 
is to speak of the Ascension Gift. There is 
abundant and grateful testimony to the effect- 
iveness of Mrs. Capron’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 


President Patton at Park Street 

The unusually disagreeable weather last 
Sunday no doubt lessened the audience which 
gathered in Park Street Church to hear Pres- 
ident Patton of Princeton. But about 500 per- 
sons listened in the morning to an able ser- 
mon on The Persistent Visibility of the 
Christian Religion. Dr. Patton’s prayer was 
peculiarly Scriptural and largely in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. It laid special 
emphasis on confession of sin, though it was 
offered in purely didactic form, without sug- 
gestion of emotion. The text chosen was the 
account of Christ’s visit to the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, centering on the description of 
Christ, ‘‘He could not be hid.” In a rapid, 
conversational, at times almost nonchalant 
manner Dr. Patton showed that Christ ad- 
dressed himself to what is permanent, not to 
what is ephemeral in human nature. The 
sermon included discussion of socialism, 
church unity and other present day problems 
in the light of Christ’s teaching, and abounded 
with wise and shrewd criticisms. Perhaps 
the number of topics was too great for a single 
hour, and the preacher’s full stocked mind 
did not allow time for the rapid succession of 
thoughts to be apprehended by the average 
hearer. But the attention was unflagginy, 
and occasionally the appreciation of a keen 
thrust showed itself by the expression of the 
entire congregation. Dr. Patton may be 
pretty sure of many hearers when he comes 
again to Boston. 


Encouragement for the Foes of Vice 

The annual meeting of one of the most de- 
serving of New England’s philanthropic and 
reformatory societies was held at the Old South 
Church Sunday evening. President Tucker of 
Dartmouth, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard 
and Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon heartily indorsed 
the work of the Watch and Ward Society, and 
Rev. F. B. Allen, its secretary, gave a gratify- 
ing report of the success of the society’s work 
during the past year. President Tucker em- 
phasized the fact that most of the society’s 
victories are not known; its greatest work is 
in its prevention of things that would be ill if 
not forestalled. Professor Peabody dwelt 
upon the truth that the society fortifies rather 
than supplants the work of the police. Dr. 
Gordon depicted the ravages wrought upon 
the youth of the country by the foes which 
the society fights, and strenuously insisted 
that it was the duty of all public-spirited citi- 
zens to give generously to the society. Secre- 
tary Allen reported that ninety-five per cent. 
of the arrests caused by complaints of agents 
of.the society result in the conviction by the 
courts of those arrested. 


A Veteran 

Last Sunday, Feb. 20, was the ninetieth 
birthday of Mr. Josiah Johnson Hawes, a 
member of the Mt. Vernon Church. Dr. Her- 
rick at the morning service made a tender ref- 
erence to the presence of Mr. Hawes and his 
long connection with the church. He still is 
in vigorous health and is one the most regular 
of the worshipers, although his home is now 
a long distance from the church. Mr. Hawes 
also possesses the distinction of being prob- 
ably the oldest working photographer in the 


286 


world. He has occupied his present rooms, 
at 19 Tremont Street, for over fifty years. 
Among the many celebrities whose portraits 
he-has taken are Jenny Lind, Dorothy Dix, 
Charlotte Cushman, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thax- 
ter, Dr. Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, J. T. Fields, Channing, Everett, Sumner, 
Lyman Beecher, Robert C. Winthrop and 
George Peabody. Mr. Hawes also has in- 
vented several of the most useful of mechan- 
ical improvements in photography. 


The few ministers who braved the inclement 
weather last Monday morning to attend the 
Pilgrim Hall gathering were rewarded by 
hearing an illustrated lecture on the World- 
Wide Bible Work by Rev. A. E. Colton, the 
New England representative of the Bible So- 
ciety. 


An Attractive Winter Resort 


Pinehurst is a unique town in the South- 
land—apparently a Yankee village dropped 
down in the woods. It is located in Moore 
County, North Carolina, in the well-known 
sand belt and among the health giving, long- 
leaf pines. It is seventy miles southwest of 
Raleigh, and is elevated 650 feet above sea 
level. How it came to be is an interesting 
story. One of Boston’s well-known business 
men, Mr. James W. Tufts, by personal con- 
tact with clergymen, teachers, and more es- 
pecially with charity and philanthropy work- 
ers, saw in their lives a complete inversion of 
the law of the survival of the fittest. Among 
these were many cultured persons, cap- 
able of the best work, breaking down pre- 
maturely. Men of wealth in a similar condi- 
tion eould easily find the time and the place 
for complete rest and recuperation. Not so 
these faithful public servants, whose income 
may scarcely equal their living expenses. So 
Mr. Tufts selected a tract of 5,000 acres of for- 
est land in Moore County, North Carolina, and 
caused a village of 100 acres to be laid out 
under the direction of the celebrated landscape 
architects, Olmsted, Eliot & Olmsted. 

In addition to nature’s bounties in the shape 
of balmy and bracing air and a genial climate, 
science has made available an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water, and has provided a perfect 
system of sewage and electric lights. Then, 
too, people of ample means find abundant pro- 
vision made for them. The millionaire can 
revel in luxuries at the Holly Inn, while 
everything necessary for one’s comfort and 
health is put within reach of those in moder- 
ate circumstances. Board at reasonable rates 
is obtainable, while every form of housekeep- 
ing is provided for. The social life is delight- 
ful. Religious services are held every Sunday 
morning, followed by a Bible school. A mid- 
week prayer meeting is also sustained. 

We have a goodly representation of Congre- 
gationalists here. Dr. Ransom, at Southern 
Pines, six miles away, has made of a union 
church movement what it usually develops 
into—a Congregational church—and its beau- 
tiful house of worship is soon to be dedicated. 
Outside, yet close by Pinehurst, the Negro 
with all his characteristics is found. A half- 
hour’s ride will bring one to the homes of 
poor whites, whose opinion is emphasized by 
**T reckin,’’ and whose superlative is “right 
smart.’’ They still bake in open fireplaces, 
and spin and weave and make up homespun. 
But they are descendants of the Scotch immi- 
grants who came here from Old Scotia after 
the defeat of Culloden, in 1746. 

What can one get at Pinehurst? Rest from 
overwork ; if afflicted with throat or lung dis- 
eases, a cure (except where consumption is 
confirmed); escape not only from a New Eng- 
land winter, but from the trying months of 
March and April. Everybody is cheerful) and 





this is a wonderful aid to nature and medicine. 
Here, then, at a minimum cost one can get 
a maximum of benefit. It is not a sanitarium 
where death is expected, but a hygeian resort 
where life-giving tendencies prevail. 

R. B. T. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 28, 
10 A.M. Topic, Problems of the Immediate Future in 
Japan. Speaker, Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene of Japan. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
fail, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Cenaremsteenes House. Office hours. 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR _FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregnindl House, Boston. Fran 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 21 congreae ional House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street; Cleveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Do- 
nations may be sent to either of the above offices, er to 
HH. W. rd, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churck and he ml Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D.D. eget A Charies E,. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, oa home missionary 
qeieges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used aly for ioenonery work. Rev. 

rge M. Boynten, D.D., ge . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G, Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. [t also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, e 62. Seere’ , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
form ofa uest: T ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the ay ty poy Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— Oy gyi in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M e 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 

Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort bi , reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain. 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


A NOTABLE DEBT RAISING 
When the beautiful new Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass., costing $250,000, was com- 
pleted and opened for worship, just about a 
year ago, it gave to the denomination one of 
its largest and finest houses of worship. The 


many subscriptions had been generous, yet | 


a debt of $40,000 remained, which increased to 
$60,000. A pleasant feature of the dedication 
was the installation of Rev. J. E. Tuttle, 
D. D., who had been caJled from the Amherst 
College Church. 

The pastor has felt that an effort should be 
made to cancel the debt, and he received en- 
couragement in the thought from some in the 
church. In his sermon of Jan. 30a carefully 
prepared plan was proposed, which would 
make the effort a distinctly religious move- 
ment. There should be no subscription pa- 
per; the whole matter should be in the hands 
of the pastor as a pastoral work, and he 
should conduct the canvass personally; each 
person should decide between himself and 
God what to give, and no urging or coaxing 
should be allowed; every subscription should 
be known only to the giver, the pastor and 
the treasurer. Dr. Tuttle urged especially 
that the poorer as well as the rich, and chil- 
dren as well as older persons, should co-oper- 
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ate, and heasked them to be able to state their 
decision when he called. He visited a, 
family and individual and corresponded with 
non-residents. A pledge card was prepared, 
arranging that payments be made quarterly, 
and a term of five years was allowed to com. 
plete the entire payment. 

‘The response has exceeded most sanguine 
expectations. The first week half of the amount 
was pledged and in three weeks $61,200 wag 
promised. Everywhere adeep spirit of prayer 
and loyalty was discovered. Many persons 
did not wait to be called upon, but sent jp 
their pledges. At.the end the pastor had made 
300 calls and had written 150 letters. The 
largest subscription was $7,000, the smallest 
fifty cents; the oldest giver is nearly ninety. 
one years old and the youngest thirteen months, 
Of 633 resident members more than half haye 
contributed and also more than half the fami. 
lies in any way connected with the church, 
About 400 individual pledges were su »scribed, 
besides Bible school classes and church organ. 
izations. The largest amount collected in any 
one day was $14,486, the smallest $200. More 
than $20,000 were given by people of smal} 
means, young men on small salaries, self-sup. 
porting women, domestics, invalids who haye 
never seen the church, and children. The ef- 
fect is a deeper consecration and a strength. 
ening of the spirit of loyalty to the church and 
pastor. 

The beautiful edifice now stands for the 
worship of God unencumbered with debt. The 
others of our churches in the city which are 
free from mortgage debts, not counting float- 
ing debts or obligations on other than church 
property, are Central, Plymouth, Piedmont, 
Summer Street and Lake View. E. W, P. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS IN KANSAS CITY 


Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church, London, 
held a three days’ mission in this city the first 
week of February. Two addresses were given 
daily to congregations which overflowed the 
largest audience-rooms in the city. Besides 
these he addressed Park College and held a 
familiar conference with the ministers of the 
region. More than 250 clergymen availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Many came 
from remote fields where the smallest salaries 
a’epaid. One such traveled 350 miles, another 
drove all night over rough roads to take an 
early train so as t» miss no service; but none 
were unrewarded. The pastors’ conference 
was particularly helpful, rich in practical 
suggestions and spiritual power. Mr. Meyer 
urged especially that these teachings concer- 
ing the deeper Christian life should be used 
with moderation. The great doctrines and 
duties of the church were to be taught as 
heretofore. Expository preaching and char- 
acter studies were especially encouraged, and 
emphasis laid on the value of pastoral ser 
mons. 

Marked changes in pastorates have come 
with the new year. Clyde Church has called 
no one to the pastorate, but is rejoicing in the 
earnest ministry of Rev. J. B. Richardson of 
Hiawatha, Kan., who consents to occupy the 
pulpit for a time. Ivanhoe Park hopefully 
receives Dr. Leroy Warren, H. M. superit- 
tendent of Michigan. Rev. H. L. Forbes has 
completed his pastorate at Olivet, continuing 
about two years, during which a fine house of 


worship has been erected. Tabernacle lose — 


its pastor, Rev. C. L. Kloss, who has 
a call to Webster Groves. 
here have been filled with energetic and fruit 
ful ministry of increasing power and widen 
ing influence. He has had large success ip 
reaching the laboring men who, in times 


excitement, have listened to his conservative 


counsels because they have counted him 
friend. The organization of his church has 
been complete and effective, Fifty-two of the 
295 members teach in the three Sunday schools, 
the aggregate membership of which is over 
the largest number connected with the 

of any charch of our order in the State. 
churches deeply feel his loss. 


His eleven years — 


His departure = 
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was saddened by the unexpected death of a 
ter. 

a. Church reaps marked advantage from 
the work of Rev. Paul Brown, who became 
assistant pastor in December. He was wel- 
comed to his work in a peculiarly impressive 
service of recognition by the pastor, Rev. 
Henry Hopkins, D. D. The courage and ac- 
tivity of this church is greater than for sev- 
eral years. Preparations are making for the 
annual meeting of the State Association with 
this church in May. W. L. 8. 








SUCCESS FOR A NEW HASIPSHIRE CHURCH 

Since the first of January the people at An- 
trim Center have been using their new church 
puilding, which is beautiful and convenient. 
It is not quite completed nor fully furnished, 
nor wholly paid for yet. A thousand dollars 
more will answer for all purposes, and this 
will make the total cost about $5,000. Dark, 
weathered stones from the tops of the sur- 
rounding stone walls were used for the build- 
ing up to the eaves, and there is no finer wall 
of its kind in the State. The building is fifty 
by fifty-four feet ; the audience-room is thirty- 
four by forty-eight, and opens to the south by 
folding doors into a chapel twenty by twenty- 


seven. ‘he vestibule in the tower is nine feet 
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New York, with encouraging success. Other 
churches of the city were also assisted by 
him, The Week of Prayer was observed in 
both cities by union services, the Methodist, 
Baptist, Free Baptist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches participating. In some 
instances the meetings were continued with 
quickening results. 

The star of good government is in the 
ascendant in these places. The new mayors 
are strong representatives of our churches, 
and have already made their influence felt. 
That they will foster “whatsoever is lovely 
and of good report” during their administra- 
tions may be safely predicted. The Christian 
Citizenship League, though unsuccessful again 
and again in its no license campaigns, is al- 
ready girding on its armor in view of the ap- 
proaching spring election. 

Several of our churches have held their an- 
nual meetings during the past month, the 
Park Place, the Pawtucket and the Central 
Falls churches severally reporting encourag- 
ing additions to their membership during the 
year on confession, together with a praise- 
worthy financial record. The Saylesville 
church, in a suburb of Pawtucket, under its 
new pastor, Rev. F. A. Balcom, is putting on 
its strength and reaching out towards better 





THE 


NEW EDIFICE 





square, from which there is an entrance both 
to the audience-room and chapel. A pastor’s 
room is on thesame floor. The interior finish 
is of Southern pine. 

The audience-room has a handsome steel 
ceiling, and the walls are painted a rich, warm 
color of pleasing effect. The furniture is of 
quartered oak, the pews being curved. The 
lighting will be by electricity, and special at- 
tention has been given to ventilation. There 
are three large perforated steel plates in the 


ceiling, which, being opened, let the air into 
the roof, through which, from openings in 
each gable end, a current of air constantly 
moves. ‘The windows areof amber opalescent 


glass, and were given by friends as memorials 

and by the Sunday school, Y. P. S, C. E. and 

King’s Daughters, each of which provided a 

Window. A basement runs under the whole 

building, which some time may be finished for 

4 vestry, kitchen, etc. The house is heated 

bya furnace and has running water. A bell 

Weighing 1,600 pounds has been given. This 

ehurch is the center of social religious life to 

he community, and a grand work is being 

fone. The people are thoroughly united un- 

ler the pastorate of Rev. L. W. Morey, and it 

s Owing largely to his efforts that they have 

. or the first time a church home. Mr. Morey 

‘4 $known in many of our churches through 

a § long connection with the Evangelistic As- 
a dciation of New England. 








MORE RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS 
In the cities of Pawtucket and Central Falls, 
tighbor to Providence, the churches have 
een diligent in labors. Special services for 
everal weeks have been aided at Weeden 
iret Church by Evangelist Wright of 
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service for God and the community. The 
Swedish Church, Pawtucket, under Rev. B. JJ. 
Thoren’s efficient leadership, is making a 
noble struggle towards liquidating its church 
debt and molding its constituency into good 
American citizens. A. 


A CRUSADE FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The chairman of the foreign missionary 
committee of the Minnesota Association, Rev. 
C. H. Patton of Duluth, accompanied by Rev. 
W. W. Newell of the same city, has just closed 
a series of missionary rallies held in six cities 
—Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Faribault, 
Owatonna and Austin, extending from the ex- 
treme north to the extreme south of the State. 
Thirteen meetings were held, reaching forty- 
five ministers and 2,500 people. Especially 
valuable were the afternoon conferences with 
pastors and workers as to ways of developing 
missionary interest and work in the home 
churches. At three places a children’s hour 
was conducted by Rev. H. A. Cotton of Dodge 
Centre, formerly of the West Africa Mission, 
who was exceedingly happy with the little 
folks as he showed them his curios and told 
them about the people. Several hundred chil- 
dren attended this meeting at Austin. The 
evening programs included addresses and a 
stereopticon lecture on A Missionary Tour of 
the World, by Rev. W. W. Newell. This was a 
great attraction and withal instructive. Miss 
Margaret Evans of Carleton College and Rev. 
W. A. C. Wallar assisted at three points and 
local pastors helped in theafternoon meetings. 
The movement met with gratifying success, 
and a similar trip is planned to occur later in 
the year. These rallies were held to re-enforce 
the appeal for an increase of thirty per cent. 
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in contributions to the American Board this 
year. The pastors are taking hold of the mat- 
ter earnestly. This practical method of ex- 
tending information and stimulating interest 
and gifts should prove suggestive to other mis- 
sionary committees. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Secretary Daniels of the American Board recently 
addressed the public in the chapel.——The Middlers 
and Seniors have commenced sociology with Profes- 
sor Sewall.——The hour in pastoral theology last 
Wed lay was < pied by five-minute papers 
upon various phases of the work already taken.—— 
The Juniors are considering the Johannean Prob- 
lem, under Professor Gilmore. 


Hartford 


At the Conference Society, last week, Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, D. D., spoke on The Bane and Blessing of 
Chureh Organization.—— At the prayer meeting, 
last week, Professor Jacobus gave the third of his 
talks on The Devotional Use of the Bible.——-Miss 
Sanderson, Mr. Williams and Mr. Olds will repre- 
sent the seminary at the convention this week in 
Cleveland. —— Last Friday evening Miss V. W. 
White explained and sang songs of Ludwig Tieck, 
under the auspices of the Memnon Club.——Miss 
Caskey, a Senior, read a paper on Bickersteth as a 
Hymn Writer and Collector at the general exercises 
last week. 





Yale 


Last week’s lectures included Perugino, by Pro- 
fessor Hopp'n; Crossing the Caucasus, by Professor 
Pirsson ; an” Germany As It Is Today, by Professor 
Hoffman of Union College.——The Philosophical 
Club heard Professor Sneath on The Ethico-Politi- 
eal Theory of Hobbes, and the Semitic Club heard 
Dr. Creelman discuss Rashi’s Commentary on 
Gen. 3.—The Leonard Bacon Club debated The 
Methods of the New York Voice in Its Criticism of 
College Life.——The Senior address was by J. K. 
Moore on Christ’s Methods With Individuals,-— 
The class preacher was W. B. Street. 


Oberlin 

A reception has been given by the seminary to the 
missionaries visiting or residing in Oberlin.——The 
inauguration of Professor King, holding the chair 
of systematic theology, will occur at Commence- 
ment.——Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House, Chi- 
cago, lectured last week on Social Settlements.—— 
The seminary joins the college in celebrating Wash- 
jpgton’s Birthday. Work is suspended and an ad- 
dress will be given by General Coxon A Parallel to 
Valley Forge. The faculty give a reception to the 
students in the evening. 


CLUBS 

N. H.—The Central New Hampshire Club held 
its last meeting with First Church, Manchester, 
Feb. 16. Notwithstanding the raging of the worst 
blizzard of the winter, 100 or more did ample jus- 
tice to the excellent banquet provided by the ladies. 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsea, Mass., gave an ad- 
mirable address on Rey. John Cotton, Boston’s 
Greatest Preacher, which for elegance of style and 
diction should be ranked as a classic in biographical 
literature. The address was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. 

R. L—The Rhode Island Club met, Feb. 14, at 
the Trocadero; an exceptionally large number at- 
tended. What Old Providence Has to Say to New 
Providence was told by three of the earliest mem- 
bers—Mr. John Eddy, Dr. Eugene Kingman and 
Mr. J. H. Kendrick. What New Providence Has 
to Say for Itself was presented by Rev. E. C. Moore, 
D.D, Dean L. F. Snow of Brown University and 
Rev. F. B. Pullan. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 285.) 
BROOKLINE.—Leyden. The topics of the weekly 
prayer meetings have been arranged up to the sum- 
mer, and a neat folder presents the topics under 
five broad heads: Missions, Social Questions, Car- 
dinal Christian Doctrines, Immediate Church Inter- 
ests, Meditations. The relation of each sub-head 
to ont of the general themes is indicated. 
WELLESLEY.—The Congregational pastors of this 
town and of Wellesley Hills, Rev. Messrs. E. H. 
Chandler and P. T. Farwell, together with the other 
pastors edit an eight-page monthly, Our Town, the 
second number of which appeared this montth. It 
pursues educational, sociological and religious lines, 
and cannot but exert a good moral influence at 
large. 
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HAVERHILL.— West. At the annual roll-call 108 
responded. The present membership is 145, about 
10 being added last year. The benevolent contri- 
butions were $418. Deacon Russell has given 100 
copies of a new hymn-book. The church receives a 
legacy of $500 from the late Mary W. Hatch. Rev. 
J. N. Lowell is pastor. 

WAVERLEY.—First has just had a fine organ re- 
cital and dedication. Besides selections of a high 
order on the new instrument there were vocal parts 
and violin solos and also readings. A dedicatory 
hymn was sung by the congregation. Rev. G. P. Gil- 
man is pastor. 

WESTFORD.— Union had last year an exceptional 
year. Changes have been completed in the exterior 
and interior appearances and conveniences of the 
meeting house. A gentleman who is a summer res- 
ident did much to aid and assure the work, and 
finally he and his daughter presented a fine pipe 
organ. Last year the house thus improved was re- 
dedicated, an organ recital preceding. At the time 
the church was pastorless, but soon a leader was 
found in Rey. E. H. Roper, who with his wife had 
been engaged in mission work. His ordination 
occurred in October. The relations between pastor 
and people are unusually close and mutual. The 
earnest appreciation of the church for its leading 
workers was manifest at the holidays by valuable 
gifts. 

WORCESTER.—Belmont. The proposed union be- 
tween this church and Summer Street has for the 
second time been abandoned. Belmont has re- 
ceived an offer for its property, which it will prob- 
ably accept and find a new location for a less ex- 
pensive edifice.——Central. Dr. Merriman preached, 
Feb. 13, a sermon commemorative of the 20th an- 
niversary of his present pastorate. His is the long- 
est Protestant pastorate in the city and the longest 
Congregational pastorate in the county but two. Of 
the 600 Congregational churches in the State but 
22 have longer pastorates. 

SoutH HADLEY.—The new pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Patten, has been installed, Rev. C. E. Jefferson of 
Chelsea preaching the sermon. Rev. J. W. Lane 
offered the prayer. Mr. Patten is the 13th pastor 
ofthe church. He is a native of Maine, and gradu- 
ated at Colby and Bangor Seminary. Before this 
pastorate he has been at Gorham, N. H., and 
Everett, Mass. 

Maine 

BUCKSPORT.—Since the Gale meetings the whole 
atmosphere is changed. Many influential young 
people have become interested in religion, and the 
ehurch services, evening meetings and Sunday 
school feel the impulse. A large number is prepar- 
ing to join the churches. 

DEER IsLE.—Misses Washburn and Burdette are 
spending a short time here. They will be chiefly at 
Sunset, a branch about two miles away. The pas- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. Chapin, has been ill for several 
weeks and confined to her room. 

Secretary Hatch recently spoke in Canton and 
New Sweden.——Rev. E. L. Hunt talked helpfully 
in Ellsworth recently on Trinitarian Congregation- 
alism.—The women of Searsport are trying to 
raise $400 for meeting house repairs.—New 
Gloucester regrets that its pastor, Rev. H. G. Mank, 
has decided to leave. 

At the last annual meeting of the Missionary So- 
ciety the trustees were instructed to consider the 
advisability of employing a general missionary to 
work in the western part of the State as Rev. 
Charles Whittier has done for five years in the 
eastern poition. The trustees have decided that 
the conditions now warrant such a step, and have 
selected Rev. C. L. Parker of Ashland for the place. 
Mr. Parker, after laboring for the A. M. A. in Ten- 
nessee, came to Maine about four years ago. His 
work has been done in Aroostook County, where 
the two new churches of Ashland and Marsardis 
are among the fruits of his efforts. 


New Hampshire 


HINSDALE.—The pastor, Rev. W. E. Renshaw, 
has recently completed a series of Sunday morning 
sermons from The Sermon on the Mount, and be- 
gun a new series on The Parables. The C. E. Soci- 
ety has hung in the vestry a fine portrait of Rev. 
H. H. Hamilton, a former pastor, who effected the 
organization of the society. 

SwAaANzEY.—During the past year the chapel has 
been painted and decorated and furnished with 
lamps. A special song service conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. V. W. Blackman, and assisted by an 
orchestra, is held once a month and is well at- 
tended. Mrs. Blackman has been chosen chorister. 

NASHUA.—First. The benevolent contributions 
for 1897 amounted to $2,268, and all the six socie- 
ties were remembered. Eleven persons united 


with the church during the year. The total mem- 
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bership, including 19 uniting at the last communion, 
is 488. 

PLYMOUTH.—The last annual report shows 196 
families in the parish, an 8. S. membership of 280, 
and a resident church membership of 128. The 
total benevolences were $326 and expenses $1,518. 


Rhode Island 

NEWPORT.— United. Services for “the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life’ for the Lenten season have 
been arranged to be held on Wednesday evenings, 
beginning Feb. 23, with these preachers: Rev. 
Messrs. D. 8. Mackay, D. D.; C. C. Hall, D. D.; Paul 
Van Dyke; G. F. Moore, D. D.; J. E. Lloyd; J. E. 
Tuttle, D. D.; E. C. Moore, D. D.; and the pastor, 
Rev. T. C. McClelland The church quartet is to 
sing each evening. 

Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Howard Ave. During the past 
year six were added on confession and seven by 
letter, making the present membership 469. Dea- 
con Edward Gillette, who died recently, had served 
as deacon for more than 25 years. The Ladies’ 
Society bas contributed $220 to the church. The 
total receipts for the year were $3,355. The mid- 
week prayer meeting shows marked improvement, 
largely through the efforts of the young people. 
The recently organized Political Economy Club 
promises success. Rey. W. J. Mutch is pastor. 

HARTFORD.—Glenwood. The C. E. Society has 
completed raising $100 subscribed towards the 
new church——Windsor Avenue’s benevolences 
amounted to $2,000.——Pearl Street. Leverett 
Belknap, for 21 years clerk of the church, has been 
presented with a handsome gold watch and chain 
by his friends in the church. 

West HAVEN shows a net gain of 12 out of 31 
added in 1897, the present membership being 356. 
The S.S. membership has also largely increased, 
and is 472 now. One member has been present 
every Sunday for seven years and two for six years. 

WHITNEYVILLE.—The topics of the recent Sun- 
day evening services, under the general subject 
Things the People Want to Hear About, have been 
sugge sted by members of the congregation. The 
Boys’ Brigade is meeting with marked success. 

WATERBURY.—Second made a strong appeal 
lately for offerings to meet the interest on the 
church debt and towards reducing the debt. The 
receipts amounted to $1,995, and at the evening 
service the amount was brought up to $2,400. 

TALCOTVILLE has become marked for the size of 
its benevolences. Although numbering but 201 
members, one-fifth of whom are non-resident, it 
gave during 1897 towards benevoleaces alone 
$1,650. Rev. F. R. Waite is pastor. 

WEsT WINSTED.—In three months the canvass- 
ing committee have secured subscriptions amount- 
ing to over $32,000, besides three memorial win- 
dows, for the new edifice, upon which work will be- 
gin by April 1. 

TORRINGTON.—French. Mr. P. L. Perret, the 
faithful clerk of the church, was surprised recently 
by the prudential committee, who presented him 
with a beautiful mahogany writing-desk. 

PLANTSVILLE.—The members and ex-members 
of the church choir called on their leader, Mr. 
Cummings, recently and presented him with a 
handsome writing desk-chair. 

HocKANUM.—A bequest of $1,000 from the late 
A. Hills has been received. The church is in ex- 
cellent condition financially, the treasurer reporting 
a surplus in the treasury. 

NEw BRITAIN.—South reports benevolences of 


about $3,000, besides the amount previously stated, 


making a total of $5,174 for 1897. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


SouTH GRANVILLE had a glad day Feb. 13, when 
13 persons were received on confession, five being 
young men and members of the pastor’s 8. 8. class 
and four being members of the pastor’s wife’s class. 
Several more are expected to unite at the next com- 
munion. These are results of three weeks meet- 
ings following the Week of Prayer. The pastor, 
Rev. W. R. Curtis, conducted the meetings alone 
with the exception of being aided for a few evenings 
by neighboring pastors. He has been acting pastor 
for nearly three years, in which time the parsonage 
has received extensive repairs. The church enters 
upon the new year with good courage and hope. 

IrHAcA.—Dr. W. E. Griffis is utilizing the results 
of some years of study of the modern literary and 
historical appreciation of the Old Testament by 
preaching a course of evening sermons on The 
Making of the Bible, showing the rich spiritual 
stimulus and substantial food to faith which comes 
from a fresh presentation of the ancient narratives. 
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The congregations crowd the edifice and are mage 
up of both the university and townspeople, 

NORFOLK in former years was a good 
field but in recent years it has become much ep. 
feebled by deaths and removals. Of late new lif, 
has come from the labors of Rev. James Thomson 
of Norwood, who is only able to give an afternoon 
preaching service. A new chandelier and hew 
hymn-books have been recently added to the equip. 
ment. 

WESTMORELAND.—First has recently painted its 
house for the first time in over 20 years. Beney. 
olences for 1897 show an increase, and additions 
number 32. Since the new pastor, Rev. C. A, Pra. 
sure, came 18 months ago a church manual has been 
issued and the Y, P. 8. C. E. has been reorganizeg, 
A legacy of $3,000 has been left to the church 
recently. 

COPENHAGEN has felt the impulse of new life as 
a result of gospel meetings, in which Rey. J, w, 
Earnshaw assisted. He gave able and skillful pres. 
entations of the truths of Christianity, and his after. 
noon Bible readings were of a most inte 
character. The children’s meetings were tender 
and inspiring. Rev. H. A. Lawrence is pastor, 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—A memorial tablet has been 
ereeted in the meeting house in honor of Rew. E. A, 
Lawrence, D. D., a former pastor of the chureb for 
eight years, On a recent Sunday morning appro. 
priate services were held. The pastor, Rey. W. H, 
Hopkins, preached a special sermon. 

NoRwoop has rented nearly all its seats. The 
ladies have recently bought new silver for the 
kitchen, and at Christmas the congregation pre. 
sented the pastor with a fine fur coai, a great com- 
fort in a frosty climate. 

BINGHAMTON.—Plymouth. This new organiza 
tion has recently, and to the surprise of many 
friends, voted to come to self-support, pledging the 
neceSsary amount. Rev. Thomas Clayton has been 
pastor for one year. 

SYRACUSE.—South Ave. has had special meetings, 
led by Rev. J. W. Norris of Middletown. The 
church has recently been remembered by kind 
friends with gifts of a communion table anda fine 
pulpit Bible. 

ELMIRA.—St. Luke’s finds its small quarters un- 
equal to its audiences, some Sunday evenings there 
being only standing room. Rev. H. E. Gurney is 
acting pastor. 

New Jersey 

ASBURY PARK adds members at every commun- 
ion, The evening congregations are the largest in 
the city. The new bouse of worship has been car- 
ried up as far as the first floor, where it halts, pend- 
ing the raising of more monty. The Sunday school 
is growing rapidly. 

GLEN RIDGE gave $1.800 last year in benevolence, 
besides paying off $1,700 of its debt. The King’s 
Daughters and the Boys’ Mission Band were each 
addressed recently on Alaska. The Ladies’ H, M8. 
has dispatched a fine box to its missionary, 

HOBOKEN, after some decline during its pastorless 
period, is showing distinct signs of renewed vigor 
under its new leader, Rev. J. H. Pedersen. Con 
gregations are increasing, especially at the mid 
week meeting. 

ORANGE.—The benevolent contributions last year 
amounted to $1,830. The ladies of the church have 
recently held a bazar, at which $300 were cleared 
for the music fund. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA.—The ministers of the city were 
favored recently in hearing Rev. F. B. Meyer 4 
London at-a special service. He also preached st 
three different places. Such was the general desire 
to hear him that admission was usually by ticket, 
-—Central. Rev. Dr. ©. C. Creegan of New York 
and President Bumstead of Atlanta University have 
lately occupied the pulpit.—Park. Rev. © B 
Adams, the pastor, is giving a series of Tuesday 
afternoon readings for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. —Snyder Avenue rejoices in the pros 
pect of dedicating its commodious and 
new chapel in March, with a week of special ser 
ices. The pastor, Rev. F, E. Wieder, made more 
than 1,000 pastoral calls during his first yeat.— 
There are 700 and more religious organizations ia 


the city. 
THE SOUTH 
Maryland 
FROSTBURG.—The church in this mountain ety 
is prospering and is at peace. Ata recent meeting 
the pastor, Rev. G. W. Moore, received and # 
cepted a unanimous call to remain the fifth year 
Florida 


TAMPA.—The churches have held union — 
preparatory to the coming of D. L. Moody, wh0 : 


gins a series of meetings Feb. 20.——/ 
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. , Rev. E. P. Herrick, pastor, rejoices in a 
pant quickening. In January 18 joined on con- 
fession and as many more in February. About the 
same number is expected in March. Every depart- 
ment is flourishing. There is much destitution 
among the unemployed Cubans in Tampa, 1,000 
persons being fed daily at the soup kitchens. Rev. 
E. P. Herrick will gladly distribute any gifts of 
clothing or food sent him at Tampa. 

Hares C1ry, Rev. 8S. J. Townsend, pastor, has 
peen holding special services, aided by Rev. L. J. 
Donaldson of Tavares. A number of persons have 
decided for Christ. 

A host of Mormon elders have invaded the South 
this winter, and they claim 500 converts in Florida. 
Their efforts in Tampa, Bartow and Sanford were 
fruitless. In Santa Rosa County they broke up a 
Congregational Sunday school. 


Texas 

DaLLaAs.—First. The annual meeting was a sat- 
isfactory and inspiring occasion. Twenty-seven 
persons were received to membership during the 
year, but a careful revision of the roll has resulted 
in dropping nearly 100 names, after failure of spe- 
cial effort to locate them. A member starts for 
Cook's Inlet, Alaska, in March to work as a volun- 
tary evangelist among Scandinavians. The Ladies’ 
Missionary Society raised over $800 last year with- 
out recourse to fairs or suppers. (Hundreds of 
churches all over the land would like to know how 
they did it.) The pastor, Rev. F. A. Hatch, is de- 
yoting the evening services this month to business 
men and women, preaching on Current Business 
Maxims Illustrated by Scripture, as follows: Busi- 
ness Is Business, Making the Most of One’s Self, 
Look Out for a Rainy Day, Keep Up with the Pro- 
cession. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

Rockrort.—The burden of the evening service 
rests almost entirely on the C. E. Society, the pas 
tor giving a “‘ sermonette” at the close. This is the 
only evening service for miles around, and the 
house is well filled. There is no “ problem” here 
as regards evening attendance. The young people 
are doing much to uplift the social life of the com- 
munity. What was formerly a country church is 
becoming gradually a suburban church of Cleve- 
land. Rev. C. W. Rice is pastor. 


Dayton.—Central. Rev. J. W. Rain was recog- 
nized as pastor by a council, Feb. 8. A strong ser- 
mon was preached in the evening by Dr. D. L. 
Leonard of Oberlin. Mr. Rain is a man of spiritual 
power, and the church and congregation are united 
and enthusiastic in their love for him. He is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin and of Union Seminary. After a 
period of great anxiety the church has at last made 
sure of its valuable property by a timely loan from 
the Building Society. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Lagonda Avenue. Feb. 13, after 
the morning service, the pastor, Rev. A. E. Wood- 
ruff, stated, in response to the request of the 
church that he withdraw his resignation, that he 
would do so if the church were unanimous. The 
vote showed a slight lack of unanimity, and the 
pastor persisted in his resignation, to take effect 
April 1. 

AKRON.—Arlington Street. Rev. E. T. Mac- 
Mahon, in addition to all services in his own church, 
conducts every Sunday afternoon at the Grand 
Opera House a “ people’s service,” which crowds 
the largest building in the city. 

SHANDON.—A Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has just been organized. The for- 
eign missionary collection taken Feb. 6 exceeded 
that of any previous year. Rev. Albert Bradley is 
pastor. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 274.) 

MOLINE.—Second. The Sunday evening services 
are made particularly attractive. A series of spe- 
tial topics includes: The True Ideal of Life, as 
seen by business men; Christianity and the Shop, 
with extracts from 60 letters from laboring men; 
Great Moments in the Life of Jesus. The motto of 
this chureh regarding the second service, “The 
evening service not @ remnant,” is the guarantee 
of an interesting hour. Generous gifts from some 
business men in the city have made the new read- 
ing-room a certainty. 


PECATONICA has had five years’ faithful service 
during the pastorate of Dr. L. N. Stratton, who will 
Probably go elsewhere shortly. The benevolences 
Which in ordinary cireumstances indicate the vital- 
ity of a church have increased from an average of 
about $7 a year to $290. 


Indiana 
FURNESSVILLE.—At this out-station of the Porter 
church Rev. Thomas Smith has held revival meet- 
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ings. A choir has been organized, and the people 
are looking forward toa church organization, which 
will be the first in the place. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Rev. L. P. Rose, formerly H. M. 
superintendent for Indiana, has returned after 10 
years’ absence in Nebraska. He will make his 
home with his son, who has recently moved here 
from Hastings, Neb. 

In Angola Rev. J. 8. Ainslee is assisting Rev. 
E. 8. Smith in a week of special services. 


Michigan 

LuDINGTON.—Rev. H. F. Tyler preached fare- 
well sermons on a recent Sunday. In the evening 
the Presbyterian chureh joined in the service, and 
the Methodist church passed courteous resolutions 
regarding his departure. 

Hopkins STATION has just closed one of the 
most prosperous years. Nearly 40 were added on 
confession, and 26 have been baptized. About five 
will be immersed when the weather becomes warm. 

Statistics of the churches are all in and with un- 
usual promptitude. They show that on Jan. 1 there 
were 32,377 church members, a gain of 755 ; 39,870 
in the Sunday schools, a gain of 391; benevolences 
$57,891, a loss of over $4,000, more than made up 
by a gain of $19,808 in legacies. The churches re- 
ceiving 50 members and over are: Lansing, Pilgrim, 
101; Cadillac, 85; Detroit, First, 79; Detroit, Peo- 
ple’s, 71; Grand Ledge, 63; Detroit, Boulevard, a 
new organization, 57. Five other churehes received 
over 40 members. Detroit, First, is the largest, 
with 878 members, and Grand Rapids, First, has 
870. 

Algansee has had an awakening of both the un- 
converted and Christians.——Ovid’s Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches have united in re- 
vival meetings with great benefit. 


Wisconsin 


. 

JANESVILLE held the largest “home gathering” 
in its history, Feb. 10, bringing to a close the first 
year of Rev. R.C. Dennison. There have been ac- 
cessions at every communion and the roll shows a 
net gain of 36 for the year. The societies showed 
increased interest and activity and the new year 
opens-with hope. The pastor has made a place for 
himself not only in the hearts of his people but in 
the interests of many who have heretofore held 
themselves aloof from the church. An added joy 
on this happy day was the birth of a daughter in the 
pastor’s family. 

MILWAUKEE.—Grand Ave. has completed 17 
years with its present pastor, Rev. Dr. G. H. Ide. 
This has been a period of advance to a level on 
which the church is seldom surpassed in point of 
contributions, earnestness and size. Over 600 
members have been added to the membership, and 
the present total is 655. About $48,000 have 
been raised for benevolent purposes, $112,000 for 
current expenses and $40,000 for building pur- 


.poses. 


VrIRoQvA has received 17 into membership as a 
result of revival meetings led by Mr. C. N. Hunt. 
The church has voted to give the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Dixon, a two months’ vacation in which to recuper- 
ate from a recent illness. As atoken of esteem the 
church will continue his salary. 


Union’s recent revival season resulted in 20 con- 
versions.——Tomah and Token have both begun 
the new year free from debt -—Delavan’s gain of 
20 members last year makes the total now 260.—— 
Mondovi has been blessed by special meetings, 
Rev. J. A. Rowell assisting. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Lovris.—Compton Hill. The work is being 
pushed with untiring vigor. The stereopticon is 
being used with good effect both on Sunday and 
week evenings. In addition to the accessions re- 
ported in January seventeen have recently been 
added, six of whom came on confession. The chil- 
dren’s meeting on Sunday afternoon is worthy of 
note. They gather at three o’clock and listen toa 
10-minute sermon, a Bible narrative, singing and to 
selected stories suited to the day and place. 

NEosHO.—First. From the Congregational An- 
nual, published by this church, we learn that 30 
members were received during the year, 24 on con- 
fession, making the present membership 178. Of 
the $1,240 raised for all purposes $117 was given 
for benevolences. Rey. E. E. Flint is pastor. 

lowa 

ELpon.—Since the coming of Rev. George Marsh, 
in December, an organ has been purchased and 
electric lights putin. Congregations have increased 
both morning and evening. The spirit of unity pre- 
vails in all departments. After an excellent ser- 
mon, Feb. 6, from the words, ‘ Lay not up for your- 
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selves treasures upon earth,” nearly $200 were 
raised to pay a debt which had been accumulating 
for several years. Eleven persons were received to 
membership. 


CHEROKEE.—Special meetings, under the leader- 
ship of F. B. Smith of Chicago, will begin Feb. 25, 
and the people are looking and praying for a bless- 
ing. The present membership of the church is over 
300. The saloons have recently been closed in 
Cherokee, largely through the efforts of local pas- 
tors. Church and 8. 8S. attendance is larger than 
ever before, and harmony pervades all depart- 
ments. 


WAYNE.—The new State missionary, Rev. Ben- 
jamin St. John, recently assisted Rev. F. J. Doug- 
lass in a series of meetings, which closed Feb. 8. 
Though storms and deep snow interfered with the 
work, the meetings were of profit to the Christians 
of the Community. Mr. St. John is now rendering 
similar aid at Stacyville. 


REINBECK.—A recognition service, in connection 
with the settlement of Rev. Robert Stapleton, proved 
a pleasant occasion. Meetings held in the after- 
noon and evening were addressed by several neigh- 
boring pastors, among them Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
Snowden, A. H. Sedgwick, 0. O. Smith and C. R. 
Gale. 

Doon.—As the result of recent special meetings 
there have been 35 accessions on confession and 
two by letter. The Sunday and prayer meeting at- 
tendance is so large as to tax the capacity of the 
building. A third Bible class is necessary to ac- 
commodate those who desire to attend. 

The annual report of the church at Anamosa 
shows 18 accessions during the past year and be- 
nevolences amounting to $130. 


Tlinnesota 


ST. PAUL.—St. Anthony Park has raised all needed 
money for its new building, to be erected in the 
early spring. This church is growing under the 
vigorous leadership of Rev. E. 8. Pressey.— Beth- 
any is striving to pay off a floating debt of long 
standing, after which it expects to have a pastor. 
— Milton Street, the youngest Congregational en- 
terprise in the city, under the leadership of Rey. 
H,. W. Parsons is getting a firm hold in the com- 
munity. 

LAKE BENTON.—Rev. R. G. Jones is preaching 
to large congregations, having set the men at work 
to invite other men to the services. The women 
have been organized into a missionary society. 
The place has too many churches, one or two of 
which are near death. We commend the frankness 
of this correspondent, and trust that the condition 
he describes will not last long. ' 

CROOKSTON.—A heavy debt, which burdened the 
church for years and has increased during the hard 
times, partly on account of heavy sewer and water 
assessments, has been liquidated during the past 
few months. A series of evening sermons, which 
Rev. H. P. Fisher has been giving for young men, 
professional men and railroad men, met with much 
favor. 

TYLER.—This little church provides the only 
English-speaking service in the place. Rev. R. G. 
Jones of Lake Benton supplies Sunday afternoons. 
The annual meeting recently occurred, the one pre- 
ceding having been held in 1891. New officers 
were elected and the church organized for efficient 
work. 

NEw RICHLAND.—A series of meetings, Rev. 
J. C. Huntington assisting the pastor, has been 
held with good results among members and some 
conversions, especially among the young people. 
Many of these are being trained by the pastor for 
membership. 

PRINCETON has secured new hymn-books, im- 
proved the building, and is planniug to rearrange 
the pews for its large congregations. The pastor’s 
wife has been in the hospital at St. Paul for two 
months on account of nervous prostration. 

St. CLoup has held its Sunday evening services 
with different speakers, a chorus choir of 50 voices 
furnishing the music. These attractions have 
drawn a full house. The American Volunteers are 
holding meetings in the town. 

New York MiLus.—The work has been inter- 
rupted on account of disturbing elements. Mr. 
Sheldon Slater of West Dora has begun services, 
with some prospect of following up the work. 

AITKIN has secured the services of Rev. Jere. 
Kimball on alternate Sundays until a pastor can be 
secured in the spring. The church {s raising a 
fund for a new building. 

BELVIEW.—A series of meetings is being held by 
Rev. James Earl, assisted by Rev. C. A. Ruddock, 
with large attendance and the prospect of much 
good. 
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Kansas 


LEAVENWORTH.—First has closed its fiscal year 
with all expenses met, all debts paid and a balance 
in the treasury. The pastor’s salary has been in- 
creased; the Ladies’ Association has doubled its 
membership during the year; attendance on the 
Young People’s meetings has increased from 20 to 
60; the Sunday school is promising, and congrega- 
tions are so large as to delight all interested. The 
eburch is taking a social view of Christianity, be- 
lieving that to be as essential as the individualistic 
conception. Plans are being considered for spring 
and summer work which, if carried out, will secure 
greatly increased usefulness, Rev. C. H. Fenn is 
pastor. 

GOODLAND.—The pastor holds an after meeting 
following each Sunday evening service, at which a 
large proportion of the audience remains. Attend- 
ance at the Thursday evening Bible class is good 
and in all respects this church in the extreme West 
finds much to encourage. 


A revival meeting at the West Union branch of 
Little River church has resulted in 12 acces- 
sions.——Similar services now in progress at Udall 
have already resulted in over 50 conversions and 
reclamations. 

Nebraska 

CRAWFORD has adopted plans for its new house 
of worship, and is anxiously awaiting news of aid 
from the C.C.B.8. The present small lecture-room 
is entirely inadequate for the meetings. The Sun- 
day school and C. E. societies of Chadron will unite 
to contribute a large front window for this new 
meeting house. The Ladies’ Aid Society of Craw- 
ford is working to pay off the parsonage debt to 
the C. C. B. S., and has now only $60 more to raise. 

HYANNIs.—The work is steadily gaining in influ- 
ence and strength in this new community. The 
reading-room is well patronized by the young peo- 
ple, and is managed by a literary society, lately or- 
ganized and named after Mrs. H. 8. Caswell, who 
has rendered valuable assistance in the work of 
building. 

North Dakota 

NEw RockFrorpD.—Since the coming of Rey. O. W. 
Roberts to this church, a year ago, 13 persons have 
united, more than doubling the previous resident 
membership. The Sunday school has also doubled 
in size. He is invited to remain another year. The 
church has recently been sadly afflicted by the death 
of Mrs. Clark, wife of the superintendent, a most 
efficient worker and noble Christian woman. 


JAMESTOWN.—The meeting house has been im- 
proved greatly in appearance both within and with- 
out. Eight members have been received and seven 
dismissed. Rey. C. H. Phillips is doing excellent 
work here, and is highly respected both in his own 
church and in the city at large. He is president of 
the State Y. P. S.C. E. 

OBERON.—At the annual meeting reports showed 
all bills paid, including the pastor’s salary. Rev. 
O. P. Champlin is on his fourth year of faithful service. 

South Dakota 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS, Rev. F. 8S. Huntley, pas- 
tor, is arranging to erect a meeting house 26x32 
feet in size. As it has been obliged for several 
years to worship in halls and other inconvenient 
places, an edifice will be greatly appreciated. 

Rev. T. G. Langdale is uniting with other De Smet 
pastors in holding special meetings.——At Willow 
Lake Rev. R. M. Keyes is assisting Pastor Carlson 
in revival services.—Rev. W. R. Smith, pastor at 
Hetland and Badger, has just closed evangelistic 
meetings at the latter point and now is carrying on 
similar work at another country schoolhouse. 


Wyoming 

SHERIDAN closed its fiscal year Feb. 10. Its 
work shows improvement in all lines. Audiences 
are good, and interest in the work is possessing 
those upon whom it rests as never before. The 
ehurch shows not only material prosperity but de- 
cided spiritual growth. The Lydia Club, a new 
literary and musical society, enters 1898 with high 
hopes. It is composed of young ladies and its re- 
ceipts are devoted to missions. The pastor, Rev. 
W. E. M. Stewart, has introduced a new feature in 
the shape of hand-painted sketches three by five 
feet in size, which add much to the interest of the 
subjects he illustrates. At present he is delivering 
to crowded houses an illustrated serial in six chap- 
ters entitled Breaking the Bands. He has also 
found hearty response to a series of patriotic ser- 
mons, to which the G. A. R. National Guard, patri- 
otic orders and other citizens give their support. 
The church extended to Mr. Stewart, Feb. 10, a 
call to remain five years, but his decision is not yet 
known. 


Buffalo has closed a prosperous year, and has 





alled Rey, F. W. Grupe to remain as its pastor.— 
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Rev. B. H. Woodford of Dayton also receives a 
hearty call to continue his promising work. 
Colorado 

LA FAYETTE has been prospered during the last 
year. Nineteen members have united, 11 on con- 
fession. Over $200, about half the amount due, 
have been paid on the church debt. Also the meet- 
ing house has been painted and otherwise repaired. 
The pastor, Rev. G. A. Chatfield, has resigned, and 
will take up temporary work at Crested Butte, 
beginning with revival services. Special meetings 
which he recently held at Lyons resulted in 57 con- 
versions and the quickening of members. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Calitornia 
SAN FRANCISCO.—First begins the year with a 
corrected roll of 605, having added 52 in 1897. 
During the same period more than $25,000 have 
been given to various causes by members of the 
church and congregation. Dr. G. C. Adams, evi- 
dently sent here for such a tjme as this, is coutinu- 
ally growing in influence, and the people are ceas- 
ing to say, “The former days were better than 
these.’”——At Plymouth Dr. F. B. Cherington is 
cordially received, and growing congregations 
make glad both pastor and people.——Park, for 
eight years toiling in a growing field, is about lay- 
ing the corner stone for a modern structure espe- 
cially adapted to attract the young, aid having 
been given by the Church Extension Society and a 

loan promised by the C. C. B. 8. 


The local Church Extension Society, auxiliary to 
the C. C. B. S., closed its fifth year with ‘a plain 
tea” at First Church, to which pastors, delegates 
and ladies were invited. An interesting discussion 
was opened by Prof. F. H. Foster on More Churches 
or Better—Which? Diverse as were the expres- 
sions, the general sentiment favored ‘‘more and 
better churches.”’ The treasurer’s report showed 
larger returns than ever before, due in part to per- 
sonal work by some of the directors. The new 
board gives promise of another fruitful year, and so 
enjoyable was the fellowship that a repetition will 
be gladly welcomed next February. 

Apropos of the festivities connected with the Min- 
ing Fair, the clergy of this city and vicinity gathered 
for a banquet at the Occidental Hotel, the first o2- 
easion of the kind for 30 years. Nearly every de- 
nomination was represented, and in response to 
toasts the history of Protestantism in this region 
was briefly but graphically traced by five distin- 
guished speakers. Dr. 8. H. Willey, here since 
February, 1849, the oldest not only in years but in 
residence, represented Congregationalists with a 
brilliant address which was printed in the Pacific. 


Oregon 

Hoop RIvER.—Riverside held its annual dinner 
at the residence of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Hershner, 
with large attendance and encouraging reports. 

HILLSBORO.—At the annual reunion much enthu- 
siasm prevailed. The church refused to accept 
Rey. E. P. Hughes’s recent resignation and voted 
unanimously to assume self-support. 

FoREST GROVE.—The roll-call brought 105 re- 
sponses from a resident membership of 145, with 
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crisp written reports from all societies, Rev, Aug 


tin Rice, the pastor, is doing comme 


The State Association for 1898 will be held wig : 


this church. This body was organized here 


13, 1848, hence the meeting this year will be th, 


50th.—tThe atmosphere of Pacific Unj 
distinctly religious. Seven of the students are pre. 
paring for the ministry, four to go as a band into 
some foreign field, probably South America, 
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For pains, aches or cut, never fails, Pond’s Ey, 
tract. Refuse counterfeits; see our trade-mark, 


NOW 1S THE TIME 


To Purify Your Blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
You May Thus Cuard Against De 
itating Effects of Erne. 19 
At no other season is the bitter taste in the 














mouth so prominent, the breath so offensive, . 


the drowsy dizziness so frequent or that ey. 
treme tired feeling so prevalent. Serious con. 
sequences often follow this lassitude, whic 
degenerates into debility most favorable for 
the appearance of disorders. Your system js 
‘all run down,” and your blood is in an jm. 
pure and impoverished condition. The blood 
must be enriched and purified if you are 
To Have Cood Health. 

For a good Spring Medicine we confidently 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla. By its use 
the blood is purified, enriched and vitalized, 
that tired feeling entirely overcome, and the 
whole body given strength and vigor. The 
appetite is restored and sharpened, the di- 
gestive organs toned and the kidneys and 
liver invigorated. 

Tired All the Time. 

‘*T was tired all the time and my housework 
was a burden to me. When I got up in the 
morning I was as tired as when I went to bed 
at night and very often I would stagger and 
faint when rising. My head was dizzy and 
my stomach was in a terrible condition. My 
limbs and feet ached all the time. I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and have used it 
regular. I am now feeling better and stronger 
My little son, 
Arthur M. Dixon, has also been greatly im- 
proved in health by using Hood’s Sarse 
parilla.””’ Mrs. C. Dixon, 32 Everett St, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Remember 


HOOD’S * Frit 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


H he best after-dinne 
Hood’s Pills pills, ‘avd digestion. $66 











DEEP LUXURY. 


The question is not whether you can afford to 
buy it, but whether you can afford not to buy it. 

You know the comfort of a deep-chested Easy- 
Chair, with soft, elastic, bounding springs. 
know that other comfort of an ordinary rocking- 
Now unite 
On luxury’s 
head let luxury accumulate! And then say whether 
such a chair is not worth any six chairs in your 


chair, with a long, continuous roll. 
the two—compound the comfort! 


house. 


Yet it costs no more than an ordinary chair. 


We make the base of solid mahogany. 


holstery is all in the best curled hair, with covering j 
of leather or of brocaded Satin Damask, as preferred. Three rows of brass nails 


ornament the base. 


The dimensions are luxurious—the seat is 24 inches from front to back, 19 inches 
between the arms, and is convexed and slightly inclined backward. The entire chair 
is but three feet wide, and can be placed in quite a small room without crowding. 
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24 February 1898 


Miss Willard’s Dying Words 

For some reasons not readily explained 
neither the literature nor conversation of 
Christians dwell as much as formerly upon 
deathbed scenes. And yet it still remains true 
that they are often blessed events, and usually 
indicate the quality of the life that has been 
lived. For instance, what could more per- 
fectly reveal the character of Miss Frances E. 
Willard than the following report of her last 
hours, written by Mrs. Westover of the New 
York Tribune: 

After the doctor left she said to Miss 
Gordon, “Come, dear, sing me my favor- 
ite hymn.” Miss Gordon sang, ‘Gently, 
Lord, O gently lead us,” but when she 
came to the pronoun “I” Miss Willard 
interrupted her. 

“No, Annie, dear,” she said, “not ‘I’; 
say ‘we.’ Christianity is not ‘I’; it is 
‘we.’ and it is ‘our Father.’ ”’ 

later Mrs. C. C. Hoffman 
Miss Willard exclaimed, ** Why, 
there’s Clara!” Then she addressed her 
as “dear Clara,” and, as if imparting 
some cherished bit of news, said, I have 
crept in with mother.” Then she smiled 
and seemed supremely happy. 


A little 
came 1h. 


The last thing she took much notice of 
was Hoffman’s Christ, a picture which 
had been given to her by Lady Henry 
Somerset, and hung on the wall near the 


foot of the bed. She called Miss Gordon 
and said: ‘I want you to take this pic- 
ture to Lady Henry, but. have engraved 
onthe top of it, ‘Only the Golden Rule 
of Christ can bring the golden age of 
man. below engrave: ‘Neither do I 
condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.’ 
And don’t forget to put somewhere that 
this great work was painted by Hoffman. 
Every one ought to know that it was 
Hoffman who painted this beautiful head.” 

At one o’clock Miss Willard waved her 
hand slightly, looked up smilingly to those 
around her and said, ‘‘How beautiful to 
be with God.” 

These were her last words. 

The funeral on Sunday afternoon in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, was 
an impressive scene, simple and without any 
eulogy. The services later in the week at 
Chicago and Evanston were more in the nature 
of public ceremonials. The pulpits of Chris- 
tendom on Sunday were eloquent with trib- 
utes of love and respect for Miss Willard. 





Temperance 


— The New Jersey State Board of Taxa- 
tion has decided that property belonging to 


Women Christian Temperance Unions is not 
exept from taxation, as the unions do not 
come under the head of religious or charitable 
institutions. 


—— The New York Sun recently admitted 
that “unquestionably the palpable advan- 
tages of temperance, carried even to the ex- 
treme of total abstinence as a matter of pure 
principle, have furnished a practical demon- 
stration of the advantages of prudence in the 
use of alcoholic stimulants which has helped 
materially to induce temperance.” 

—— A committee of five representatives of 
the leading British temperance society has 
been in southern California recently, study- 
ing the methods which prevail there for suc- 
cessfully excluding saloons. Pomona, Pasa- 
dena, Redlands and Riverside have reason to 
be proud of their records. A correspondent 
of the boston Transcript credits the marvel- 
ous change in temperance sentiment in south- 
ern California to the preponderance of New 
Englanders and Iowans. 


—— Ata recent meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Medico-Chirurgical College 
in Philadelphia one of the professors said that 

it has been conelusively proven that beer 
and lead-poisoning are the principal factors 
in producing Bright’s disease.” We recently 
heard a malster of long experience say that he 
drank no beer because he knew that most of 
that which is made in this country has for its 
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principal ingredients, not malt and hops, but 
corn or rice, and that such beer works mischief 
with the kidneys. There is a fact which some 


may heed who are impervious to the usual 
temperance arguments. 


—— The president of the New York Central 
Railroad, Mr. Depew, contrasting the railroad- 
ing ways and ideals of 1880 with those of the 
present day, recently said: 


Then there were about fifteen thousand men 
in the New York Central service. Now there 
are over thirty thousand. At that period it is 
safe to say that twenty per cent. of the force 
were discharged for drunkenness within a 
given period. The saloon abounded every- 
where. It was the great force at all railway 
centers; it was the great force wherever there 
weré railroad shops. It surrounded all our 
terminals and its alluring features were invit- 
ing all the force, so that I know that at least 
twenty per cent. of the force at that period 
were discharged or dropped for drunkenness, 
and that means that their families were re- 
duced to absolute misery. Today we have 
twice that number of men in the service and 
not one per cent. disappear from drunkenness, 
It is the rarest thing in the world that it is 
brought to my attention that any man in the 
service upon whom depends the lives of others 
or the safety of trains is disciplined for that 
vice. 


— The Speaker, Herbert Gladstone and 
some of the other Liberal leaders are urging 
that that party go in to the next campaign 
minus the plank in the platform which favors 
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local prohibition of the liquor traffic. Wilfrid 
Lawson, the veteran temperance leader, writes 
to The Speaker, protesting against this atti- 
tude. He says: 


If it is to be dropped merely because it is 
what Mr. Herbert Gladstone calls ‘a heavy 
load,’”’ we are surely entitled to ask whether 
home rule, religious equality, or the neutrali- 
zation of the House of Lords are not also 
heavy loads? If we are to march hencefor- 
wards light-loaded, light-hearted and light- 
headed, I doubt myself whether the march will 
end very creditably or very beneficially. 


The London Chronicle holds that, 


for good or for evil, the Liberal cause now is 
dependent entirely on the votes of the work- 
ing classes in town and country. We believe 
we interpret the sentiment of all decent.men 
in those classes when we say that they de 
sire more efficient control, fewer facilities for 
drinking and greater opprobrium cast on 
drunkenness, but that they do not see why 
aman who wants a glass of beer should not 
be able to get one in as great freedom as rich 
men can buy their wine. If the Liberal party 
can interpret this rough, common Sense idea 
by a measure which can be easily explained 
and defended, it will confer a great benefit on 
the country. 


I know at this very time one to whom the 
King hath commanded a business of lying still 
for a long while, every nerve keyed up against 
it, every impulse hot to say no. Also I cer- 
tify you the business is being spendidly done. 
—E. T. Fairbanks. 
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Pill after Pie? 
She was a good woman. 
He loved her. She was his 
wife. The pie was good; 
this wife made it; he ate it. 
But the pie disagreed with 
him, and he disagreed with é 
his wife. Now he takes a 
pill after pie and is happy. 
So is his wife. The pill he |/ 
takes is AYER’S. 

) Moral: Avoid dyspepsia 
by using 

Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


i 
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A Civic Hymn 


The new problems which Christians face, 
23 becomes patriotic citizens, are much the 
same in Great Britain, the British colonies 
iad the United States. As they gather to- 
j ether from time to time to consider their 
«ivic duties they realize the inadequacy of the 
«aurch’s hymns to voice the common desire 
jr municipal betterment. Of hymns which 
> imulate national patriotism there are not a 
t:w. Of those which pray for municipal pros- 
j-erity and righteousness there are but few, if 
uay. Perhaps from the appended prayer, 
\.ritten by G. T. Coster of Hull, Eng., and 
} ublished in the London Independent, some 
stanzas may be selected that will serve a most 
useful purpose. The versification is not fault- 
188, but the spirit and range of the poem are 
ndmirable. 


King of the city splendid, 
Eternal in the hight, 

May all our country’s cities 
Be holy in thy sight; 

Cleansed from the deeds of darkness— 
Cities of light. 


To thee may all thy servants 
Fast in obedience stand, 

They, in the fight with evil, 
Strengthened by thy right hand; 

Their holy lives the bright’ning 
Stars of our land. 


The wealthy who forget thee, 
Drowsed in pride’s dream, awake, 

*Gain&st sins of sense and spirit 
Unceasing war to make; 

And brother’s place by poorest 
Daringly take. 


Inspire the sons of labor, 
That honest toil may be 

Their token, in life’s hardness, 
Of loyalty to thee, 

That thou may’st in their hand work 
Love’s heart work see. 


Thou ’gainst the race for riches 
In anger spak’st of old; 

Rebuke the greed now hast’ning, 
By methods keen and cold, 

To wring from helpless workers 
The éurse of gold. 


Teach love to cheer lorn children 
That know not childhood’s mirth, 
Wronged of their rights—no green-fields 
In their scant reach of earth; 
To hope’s large sunshine give them 
A second birth. 


Lord, end the spell of passion, 
Break thou the drunkard’s lure ; 
Thou art the one Physician 
The human heart to cure, 
The will renew, the foulest 
* Life make pure. 


Give joy to all the joyless, 
Song’s voice to sorrows dumb, 

May light invade with blessing 
Each dark and deathly slum, 

Into earth’s realms of horrors 
Thy kingdom come! 


Forgive our heedless harshness, 
Our readiness to blame ; 

Our prodigals recover, 
Our sisterhood of shame ; 

Be known as in days olden 
Thy saving name. 


Soon may our country’s cities, 
O Lord, thy glory wear, 

Each place of toil a temple, 
Each house a home of prayer, 

Each city’s name of beauty, 
The Lord is there! 





Education 


— The late Rev. Dr. G. H. Atkinson’s 
library was recently presented by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. M. Warren, to Pacific Univer- 
sity. It is a valuable collection of about 1,000 
volumes. 


—— Harvard receives from Mrs. William B. | 


Noble of Washington, D. C., a gift of $20,000 
in memory of her husband, to endow a lecture- 
ship for perpetuating the influence of religion 
as represented by Phillips Brooks. 





Home Missionary Fund 


OB On OCR ccd iscdcnkapecatcdcsconens ech $2.00 
Mrs. Louisa 8. Howland, Leominster.......... 4.00 











THE personally conducted tour leaving Boston 
April 1 in special train of Wagner palace cars via 
the Fitchburg R. R. is under the auspices of the 
famous Pennsylvania R. R. Tourist Bureau. Rate 
is only $25.00, and J. R. Watson, G. P. Agt. F. 
R. R., Boston, Mass., will be glad to send you itiner- 
ary on application. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” seems & 
broad term for any one firm to adopt, yet the widely 
known seed house of Peter Henderson & Co., 35 
and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York, supply every 
want of the cultivator, both for the greenhouse and 
garden. Our readers should send for their gorgeous 
catalogue, which may be had of Peter Henderson & 
Co. this year free on receipt of ten cents (in stamps) 
to cover postage and mailing. This firm no longer 
supply their seeds to local dealers, so to obtain the 
genuine “ Henderson’s seeds” you must order direct. 
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The Franklin 


Mills..... Fine Flour of 
the Entire Wheat. 


Superior to Graham 
Flour or Wheat Meal. 


It does not contain the 
outer husk of the wheat 
kernel, or coarse flakes 
of bran. 

The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is EASY of DIGESTION. 


8. N. BRAYTON, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 
“I have found Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour superior to Graham, and much better 
adapted to the wants of thesystem. The bread 
is light and sweet, and | can recommend it as 
superior to any flour we have ever used,” 























If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered bears our 
label;avoid substitutes. Send for Booklet. 
The genuine made only by the 
Franklin ‘Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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a Sal 
No @100 Bonbon 

ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 
for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL Size, 









i Sig re 

+ . 
and tects Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Dru ts or by mil. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Stree’ New York 

















2; Grand National Prize of 
‘ francs at Paris 


luina-Larocie & 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tite active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 3 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


BY usING The Best Separator on the Marke 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 


It excels all others in close skimming, ease of running and cleaning, durability, ete 


Comus, Mp., Apr. 24, 1897. 


I thought | could not afford to pay $125 for an Improved U. S., but 
one day’s trial convinced me | could. I sell my butter for 25 cents, and the 


gain will pay for the machine in 180 days. 


It has cost me only 30 cents 


for repairs in two years. | have turned the Sharples and DeLaval, and my 


No. 5 turns at least one-third easier than either. 


leads them all. 


T. B. JOHNSON. 


Davenport, lowa, July 17, 1897. 
I have had experience with other separators, and can safely say that for 
light running and perfect skimming and durability, the Improved U. S. 


JESSIE ARMIL. 


BLoominG Prairie, Minn., July 15, 1897. 
In one year the Improved U.S. has more than paid for itself in extra 


amount of butter gained. 


I concluded to buy it after looking over the 


“‘ Baby” and Sharples’ ‘‘ Safety,” and think it much the best machine in 


every respect. 


N. C. WARTENBERG. 


Morris Rancu, Texas, September 24, 1897. 


| ara delighted with the Improved U. S. 


It is a thorough skimmer. | 


have never been able to find a particle of cream on the separated milk. It 
runs very easily, and is positively no more trouble to wash than half a dozen 


milk-pans. 


I thoroughly investigated the matter before buying, and found 


that the U. S. is undoubtedly the best machine on the market. 


MRS. GEORGE MORRIS. 


Cremson Coitece, S. C., Nov. 15, 1897. 
I send you by mail the diploma awarded the Improved U. S. at our 
State Fair for ‘‘ Best Cream Separator in operation.” 
J. W. HART, South Carolina Exp. Station. 
Cataiogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The only disturbing element in the situation 
is the pending investigation of the explosion 
of the battleship Maine, and although the 
events of the past week have as yet had no 
especial effect on general trade, all classes of 
men, particularly in Wail Street, are disposed 
to go forward with a trifle more caution. Not 
that war with Spain is really expected, but 


one can never tell how much further strain - 


the relations between the two countries can 
d. 
Taare are many staple products which show 
advancing tendencies, and those which have 
not risen in price are very firm. The iron and 
steel trade is conspicuous for activity and 
strength. In the central West the report is 
that ninety per cent. of the pig iron furnace 


capacity is in blast. Spring trade is begin- - 


ning to be reflected in the increase in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise. Many of the iron 
and steel mills are unwilling to take orders 
for early delivery. One of the gratifying fea- 
tures in the general situation is the gradual 
improvement of the eottton goods market. 
This change for the better is reflected in the 
firmer tone of cotton mill shares. Wheat con- 
tinues firm and Mr. Leiter, who has a ‘‘ corner ”’ 
on wheat, says that it will reach $1.50 per 
bushel. The stock market has been rather 
groggy under the influence of the Spanish com- 
plications. 





Christians and the Theater 


We recently quoted a statement concerning 
the theater made by an English critic who 
had been connected with it for nearly forty 
years. It was, on the whole, a severe ar- 
raignment of the theater as a corrupter of 
morals. The statement has provoked much 
discussion in England. As a consequence a 
few Sundays ago Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton 
preached on the subject at Lyndhurst-road 
Church, London, and though his purpose was 
not advertised the rumor that he would preach 
on the theater crowded the chapel to the 
doors. Dr. Horton admitted that there are 
plays good in tone and effect, actors and act- 
resses who remain virtuous, and managers 
who aim to make this form of recreation no- 
ble. But he said that he had abundant testi- 
mony that many young women had been led 
to lives of shame by the temptations of the 
theater, that the stage makes a severe strain 
on the nervous system and moral character 
and that theaters are a common resort of the 
idle and vicious. He believed that for the 
most part the theater holds up the mirror to 
frivolity and emptiness and childishness, and 
too frequently pictures something even worse 
than the life of our time. Dr. Horton’s con- 
clusions are such as all Christians ought care- 
fully to consider. He said: 


We all want to look at this matter in 
the light of Jesus Christ. The case is not 
aclear and simple one. No one can say 
that Christian people cannot go to any 
theater or play. But when we take into 
account the mixture of gcod and evil, and 
the uncertainty of the line of demarcation 
between them, it is plain that no Chris- 
tian can possibly go to a theater except | 
after much direct prayer to God, and no 
one can return home without anxiously 
Inquiring of himself whether he has done 
or received harm by going. Here we are 
all agreed. I am told on all hands that 
it is the duty of Christians to go to the- | 
aters in order to encourage the good man.- | 
agers and raise the tone of the plays. If | 
you are able to do this, God bless you! | 

shall not do it myself; I am not stron 
enough. I see that it is a crusade pecul- 
larly beset with pitfalls and possibly self- 
delusions. I don’t know whether we are 
strong enough to remedy the theater; but 
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I have observed that the theater is stron 
enough to have a great effect on some 
the ple who go to it. It is easy for 
people to imagine that they are going in 


order to reform the theater when they 
—- go to amuse themselves, and not 
much good is done with mixed motives. 


There is a more practical, if less attract- 
| way of service. Let us all, as citizens 
and Christians, turn our thoughts and 
rayers to the acknowledged evils and 
angers. Would that all had the courage 
by writing or speaking, or by any influ- 
ence the poses, to drive hard, not 
against the theater as such, but against 
the acknowledged evils of the theater. 
In this you will have as allies all the 
nobler exponents of the dramatic art. 





Strength in Rest 


The verb of life hath two voices, the 
active and the party. The disciples 
came to Christ telling him all things that 
they had said and done. Noting their nerv- 
ous state, he said: ‘Come ye yourselves 
apart into the desert place and rest 
awhile.” ' Churning brings the butter, 
but resting brings the cream, and the 
cream is a condition of the butter quite 
as much as the churn. God giveth his 
beloved while they sleep; the best gifts 
come from God when we rest. Soon the 
great harvests will be gathered, and the 
tired earth will fold her arms and sleep; 
white robes, woven on the cloud-looms, 
will wrap her form, and for months she 
will sleep at the feet of God like a tired 
child. akened by the south wind in the 
spring, she will rise refreshed for new 
service. If the earth were human, she 
would have had nervous prostration long 
ago in the mad effort to bear two harvests 
a year. The trees will soon lay aside 
their garments of beauty, and stand like 
statues on the pedestals of hill and val- 
ley resting. The winds will whisper, but 
get no pls! mg the trees are resting. 

n the spring they will waken and put 
forth the gathered strength.—Rev. O. P. 
Gifford. 
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: HowYoung People 
Can Earn Money 


A_ bright schoolgirl in 
Middletown, Conn., writes: 
‘You say that you think 
I am the youngest person 
on your entire list of agents. 
This makes me prouder than 
ever of my success. I do 
not know of any other little 
girl who has earned thirty- 
ive dollars in so short a 
time and in such a pleasant 
way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.’’ 

What this schoolgirl did 
others can do. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will biome 4 
co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same 
result. A very liberal com- 
mission will be paid upon 
each subscription and re- 
newal secured, besides of- 
fering each an oP rtunity 
to share in $11, , to be 
awarded on April 15. 



























The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 






La PP ame 


800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OUR 


PICTURE 


BIBLE 


“ The Bible—the marvel—is here. The sting 
of the business is that the acceptance of your 
offer, now under full disclosure, seems to con- 
vict recipients as cut-purses. When the Re- 
vised Version gets into such apparel and com- 
mands such conditions its day will have come. 
My wife, whose order this book fills, says: 
‘The Bible is quite beyond my thought.’” 

Jan. 21, 1898. 
purchased a copy of your 
t so much sur asses your 
wish to receive 
27 Dec., 1897. 








“I have piready 
Picture Bible anc 
glowing description of it that I 
another. Rev.——_”” 


No. 1.—Silk Cloth. Our special price, $2.75. No. 2. 
—Full Morocco, flush gold edges, price, $3.25. 

No. 8.—FULL TURKEY, SILK SEWED, DIVINITY CIR 
CUIT, RED UNDER GOLD EDGES. OUR SPECIAL 
PRICE, $3.75. 

SPECIAL CONDITION All orders must be ac- 

a companied by cash in 


full and complete shipping directions. Transportation 
charges are to be paid by purchaser. ( If great dis- 
tance makes it desirable to charges, the pur- 


chaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 
6 lbs.) No description can do justice to this superb 
production, therefore a book of sample pages 
will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. 
BIBLE DEPARTMENT, 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Establishment Manufacturing 


CHURCH BELLS £72458, 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cpc-cnscancsancsomanaapa0ds) 








Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
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ONE OF YOUR WANTS. 


In Considering Your Needs 
Do Not Forget This. 


If You Do You Will Make a Seri- 
ous Mistake at This Season. 


Something of Deep and Peculiar In- 
terest Just Now. 





There are many needs during the spring 
months, but none more necessary or urgent | 
than the use of a spring medicine. The blood 
requires it, and the nerves, liver, kidneys and 
bowels must have it if you desire to keep 
strong and vigorous, and maintain your good 
health. Those who are weak, tired.and nerv- | 
ous must take it, and those who do not feel 
just right should do so or serious, ill health 
may follow. 

Mrs. Charlie Martin, No. Calais, Vt., says: 
“About a year and a half ago I found 
myself completely run down. I would fre- 
quently be attacked with blind spells, and 
while the blind spells were on me I would 
become quite numb. The first time I was 
attacked we lived in Nashua, and I had two 
spells in one night. These lasted me a short 
time each. My body prickled like a hand or 
foot asleep, and my hands would be as white 
as death and my feet were very cold. The | 
nerves of my left hand were nearly paralyzed 
and at times I could not take up anything 
with that hand. 





‘“*A friend recommended Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and gave me 
some to try, which I took, and found it did me 
so much good that I immediately procured 
three bottles of Nervura and took it. The re- 
sult was that I was entirely cured of those 
bad spells and they have not returned. 0, if 
I had only known of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
two years ago, it would have saved me lots of 
suffering and lots of money. I will cheerfully 
answer any inquiries about my case and re- 
quest the publication of this letter for the good 
of others.’ 

It is impossible to express the good which 
this wonderful medicine is doing for suffering 
humanity. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Maas., 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 
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ATRrNeOP. Geo, E., Pacific = So to Tekoa, Wn. 
BALL, to Minneha and Chapel Hill, Ok Accepts. 
BLANCHARD, ——- Second Ch., Denver, Col., 


= gy age cepts. 

BOOTH in, Sr. recently of Clear Lake, Wis., to 
Burwell, Neb. ' Accepts. 

vou “LENS, Archie, Bangor Sem., to Steuben, Me., fora 


DAV 18, David L., recently of Bethesda Ch., Edwards- 
dale, Pa to Shore am, Vt. 
= KINSO IN, Geo, R., Andover, Mass., to Putnam Ch. 
Presb.) Fanesville, 0. Accepts. 
FERRIS, W ill C., Yale Sem., to West Cornwall, Ct. 
ho red’k pes Olivet Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., to 
il 


rk. 

FRANCIS, Fred’k 8., late of Avon, Ct., to Nepaug, also 
to Enfield. Declines the former and acc epts the latter. 

GONZALES, Jobn F., Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, fo., 
to Marion. Acce epts 

HAGEMAN, Jas. C. , Dundee, Mich., accepts call to Ox- 
ford and Oakwood. 

z eas Thomas, to Newkirk, Okl. Accepts. 
INKYNS Ebenezer H., Boston, Mass. , to Marlboro, 
Moe iat an 

JOHNSTON. Wm. G., recently of Newell, lo., to Sloan. 

LIT Wilbur G., Allison, fo., to Lakeview. Accepts. 

Mc GREGOR. Alex., Lowry Hil Ch., Minneapolis, ac-, 
cepts call to Park Ch., St. Pau 

MANK, Herbert G., New Gloucester, Me., accepts call 

to United Ch., Lawrence, Mas 

MARTIN, Joel, Bay View, Mic é. -, to supply at Kalkaska 
until autumn: 

oO 3, Jona, T., to remain another year at Mulliken, 

Declines. 

T. Newton, Clinton Ave. Ch., Albany, N. Y., ac- 

ss'call to Kristol, I 

P ait ‘TER, Harry M., 

Wh. Accepts. 

SMITH, Stephen, East Lyme Ch., 
anon. 

STILES, Wm. C., formerly of East Ch., Brookly Oo as. 
ace epts call to See ond Ch,, Stonington, Ct. 

TWYFORD, Mrs. I , to Morrison, Okl. 

TYLER, Henry F., late of Ludington, Mich., to Plym- 
outh Ch., Oshkosh, Wis. ccepts. 

WADSWORTH, Geo., Ulysses, Neb., to Spencer for a 
few months, Accepts. 

WOOD, Reuben R., formerly of Clear Lake, 
Weaver Ch., Pioneer. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 

DANFORTH, Wm. E., i. Washington Park Ch., Chicago, 
Feb. 15. Soran, Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, D. D.; other 
ning Rev. Drs. W. A. W. aterman and Willard "Scott, 

F. W. Fisk, Rev. J. C. toinbenke fi 
ST. APL ETON, Robt » rec. p., Reinbeck, lo., Feb. 7. 


Resignations 


ANDRESS, John H., Ross, Ind. He tH porn studying 
at Chicago Sein., but returns to Nebra 





Chicago Sem., to Pataha City, 


Niantic, Ct., to Leb- 


Io., to 


| BIRNIE, Douglas P., Central Union Ch. Honolua, ee 


BONNEY, John R., Orland, Ind. 
CAMERON, Alick J., Jamaica, Vt. 
CHAMBERS, Geo. R., Milton, Wis. 
MORSE, Chas. H., Brookfield, ve to take effect Apr. 1. 
NICKERSON, Roscoe 8., Ric 
PICKLE, Henry E., V ittam © 2.  outhrie, Oki. 
PRESTON, Jared R., Ontario "and Shipshewana, Ind. 
He goes to Kinderhook, Mich. 
SAER, John B., Cornish, Me. 
SMITH, Oscar M., Hawley, Minn., to take effect May 1. 
WILCOX, Warren P., Alpine and Walker, Mich. 


Churches Organized 


LAKEVIEW, Cal. 
Miscellaneous 

CLARKE, Chas. F., compels Mass., HUMFREYS, 
John, Wyandotte, Mich., ING, Wiilet D. Allison, 
Io., LITTLE, Arthur, Dorel hester, Mass., WRIGHT, 
Ric hard, Windsor Locks, Ot., have rec ently been ten 
dered receptions of greeting. farewell or other kindly 
expression by their respective peoples. In the Dor- 
chester Ch. the gathering was in honor of Dr. Little 
and his bride. 

DREW, ~' yhen F., formerly of Waterbury, Vt., is to 
nee it yaitsfield ine next two months. 

Hastings H., Paul, Minn., has resigned the 
secretaryship of the’ Minn Board of Corrections and 
Charities and has accepted the superintendency of the 
Ili. Children’s Home and Aid Society, with head- 
rhe in Chicago. 

MAN, Harvey A., graduate of Yankton College and 
pin, of Chicago. Sem., will assist Supt. C. M. Daley in 
8. y _— in South Dakota fer four months from 


Ma 

ROBLER, Henry S., Kenosha, Wis., finds himself unable 
to assume the pastorate at Hancock, Mich., as he had 
expected, on account of his wife’s health 
VAILE, Chas. 8., recently of Monrovia, Cal., has been 
asked to become business manager of The Pacisic, San 
Francisco. He enters upon his duties at once. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
"1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 


tien (in advance) to the paper. 
7. "80 $7.5 0 





1898 
Combi- 






Those who order the above periodicals from us will 





24 February 1 
DR. WURTH’S OPINION 


Of The New Discovery Ip 
Medicine. 





A BKemarkably Successfal Remedy for Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion and Stomach Troubles, 


Dr. Wurth, in commenting on recent 
discoveries in medicine said: There is nong 
which is‘certain to be so valuable and far 
reaching in benefit as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, the new stomach remedy; I sq 
far reaching, because people little reales 
how important. a sound stomach and 
vigorous ye eg are to every man, 
woman and ch 

Indigestion is ithe starting point of con. 
sumption, heart disease, Bright’s dis. 
ease, diabetes, nervous prostration, liver 
troubles; why is this so? Simply because 
every nerve, muscle and tissue in our 
bodies is created and nourished from the 
food we eat. If that food is, by reason 
of a weak stomach, compelled to lie for 
hours, a sour, fermenting mass of half. 
digested food, it poisons the blood and 
nervous system, creates gas which dis. 
tends the stomach and bowels, causing 
pressure on the heart, lungs and other 
organs and seriously impeding _ their 
action. 

He says further, the point to direct at 
tention is not the nerves, nor heart, nor 
lungs, nor kidneys, but the stomach, the 
first cause of all the mischief. 

The remedy to use for indigestion and 
weak stomachs is not some cathartic, but 
a remedy which will digest the food, in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice, absorb the 
gases, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
will accomplish exactly this result in any 
case of stomach trouble, because these 
tablets are composed of the digestive 
acids, aseptic pepsin, Golden Seal and 
Bismuth, pleasant to taste, and not being 
a patent ‘medicine, can be used by any one 
with perfect safety. I believe Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will cure any form of 
indigestion and stomach trouble except 
eancer of stomach. 

Full size packages of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sold by druggists at 50 cents. 
A book on stomach diseases together with 
thousands of testimonials will be sent by 
addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands with Shapely Nails, Luxu 
riant Hair with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, pro- 
duced by CuTicurA Soap, the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest, for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. The only preventive 
of inflammation and clogging of the PORES. 


(uticura 


Soap Is sold throughout the world. Porren Dave & Cure. 
Corr. Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 

(7 «How to Purify and Beautify the Skin Soalp and 
Hair, ed mailed free. 








Itching BE liching and scaly, instantly re 
lieved by Currcuna Rene 





please take notice that, after receiving the first ber, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 








For relieving throat diseases, coughs and hoarse- 
ness use “‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold only 
in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


er 

A PROBLEM SOLVED.—It has always been a se- 
rious problem to find an easy-chair large enough for 
extreme luxury, yet small enough for the limited 
size of the average room in an apartment house. 
This problem has been happily solved quite recently 
by the Paine Furniture Company, and in another 
column we print an engraving of this new easy- 
chair with a detailed description of its construction. 





BABY HUMOR 
TY EW 


REF Gow 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 








E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 





















4 February 1598 


Wherever you have an imitation of good- 
ness you have the inability to appreciate 
happiness. The man [Lewis Carroll’’] 
whose death all England lamented, especially 
all youthful England, but yesterday said, as 
all could read in the notice of his death, that 
there ought to be no great distinction between 
sacred and profane, and that to him the cry of 
the children seemed to be sweeter in the ear 
of God than the anthem of the great cathedral 
or the stately song of the choir. And that 
expressed a great fact—that wherever you 
have a real person there is a person that can 
appreciate reality and to whom joy is beauti- 
ful. But wherever you have an unreal person 
there is the severity of speech and the severity 
of judgment that hates all joy and judges it to 
be sinful—Principal Fairbairn. 











Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





PERRIN—GREELEY—In Plainfield, Vt., Feb. 16, by 
Rev. L. F. Fortney, Rev. J. Newton Perrin of San- 
bornton, N. H., and Gertrude L. Greeley of Plainfield. 


a Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
BRADFORD—In Upper Montclair, N.J., Feb. 18, Julia 

Ware, wife of Rev, B. F. Bradford, D. D., the father 

of Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D, 
GOODRICH—In Marlboro, Mass., at the residence of 

his son, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, Feb. 8, Rev, Lewis Good- 

rich, aged 81 yrs. He was a graduate of Bowdoin in 

1845, and had held pastorates in Maine and New 

Hampshire. 

PARK—In Redlands, Cal., Feb. 6, Helen C., wife of 

Rey. A. L. Park, aged 57 yrs., 6 mos. 

PHILLIPS—In Waukesha, Wis., Jan. 26, Rev. Sem 

Phillips, pastor of the Tabernacle Welsh Church, aged 

77 yrs. 


ROGERS—In Alpine, Cal., Feb. 3 














. A. Rogers, 


3, Rev. J "4 | 
pastor of the churches at Alpine, Dehesa and flinn | 


alley. 


WILLIAMS—In Hartford, Ct., Feb. 15, Mary Elizabeth 
daughter of the late William Williams, M. D., of | 
Salem, Mass., and sister of Rev. C. H. Williams. 


REV. J. A. GALLUP 


tev, Janes A. Gallup died at his home in Madison, 


Ct, on Sunday, Jan. 30, at about the rising of the sun, 


after a distressing illness of several weeks duration | 


with heart trouble. He was born in Ledyard, Ct., Nov. | 











15, 1823, entered Yale College in 1847 and graduated 
from the seminary in 1854, and May 17, 1854, was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Congregational church 
in Essex, Ct. There he continued to minister as such for 
twelve years, until Nov. 2, 1865, when, having received a 
call from the Congregational church in Madison and ac- 
cepted because of a larger field in which to labor, he was 
installed as pastor of thischurch. Here he for twenty- 
eight years labored faithfully and earnestly, preaching 
the gospe! of his Master in all its purity and with great 
efficiency. Four years ago, Nov. 2, 189%, because of ad- 
vanced years and declining health, he retired from the 
active ministry after forty years’ service as pastor in the 
two churches and was made pastor emeritus. The monu- 
ments to his memory here are many, and his impress is 
left upon everything. Throughout his life he was un- 
tiring in his efforts for the best welfare of the town, 
always overflowing with public spirit. He was ever 
ready to contribute of his substance and Jabor when 
needed for any public benefit, was ever at the front in 


all efforts toward growth and advancement in all mat- 
ters spiritual, social and intellectual in church, society 


and town, and an able advocate of all mg which he 
deemed worthy. He could adapt himself to any occa- 
sion, and could speak fittfhg words in any emergeucy. 
A brief suimary of the results of his ministry here may 
hot be out of place, which are gleaned from a sermon 
which he preached to this people at the close of his 
pastorate. He says: * There is no pastor in the New 
Javen East Consociation, but three in New Haven 
County and only eight in the 309 Congregational 
churches i Connecticut that Were serving their respect- 
ive churches at the time of my installation. The church 
committee and society’s committee who officiated at 
that time, twelve in number, are all passed away but 
= There has been expended upon the reconstruc- 
tion of the chureh $14,659, for an organ $2,600, for the 


building of a chapel $4,000 and for the cancellation of a 
debt 83,874, of thirty-four years’ standing, mak- 

sed and expended during these years for ex- 
ovements of church property and accommo- 
133. The charities of the church and con- 
ckoning charitable work at home and mis- 
‘rk abroad, amounted during the twenty-eight 
24,000, This does not include what was done 













‘provements on church, chapel, etc. 
this pastorate there were 405 received into 


ime membership of the church and 242 members have 
ge called home. Mr. Gallup attended over 500 funer- 
8 here, and performed the marriage ceremony on 


more than 180 oecasions. The funeral was attended on 
haclnesday afternoon, Feb, 2, in the church where he 
Pond So long and faithfully labored as pastor. A large 
i rl ourse of people were gathered from this and neigh- 
ea ng towns, and many pastors of other places were 
ea ut to pay their last tribute of respect to the mem- 
bs of him whom they loved and delighted to honor. 
thei recognized as their leader in their councils and 
ote counselor at all times. Fitting words were 
ehoken by Kev. George W. Banks of Third Chureh, 
mt ag Rey. W. F. Marquick of the church at An- 
Dr 4 : ev. Mr. Pelton of the church at Stony Creek and 
~ ubbard of Essex. These all were selected because 
veriode of pe ciation, with the deceased in different 
a4 of his life and at different stages of his ministry. 
Seaver: E. Snow of the First Church of Guilford offered 
yer, and Rev, William F,*Brown of Madison off- 

—_ at the grave. 
che floral offerings were very beautiful, coming from 
Sorinnt, Suuday school, Endeavor Society, Library As- 
and — aud from other public and private sources, 
rs ‘e church was very thoroughly and tastefully 
wired in mourning. We feel that the life of him for 
Strained urn was one well rounded out. and are con- 
ed to say, as the Apostle Paul said of himself, 
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he had feng a fee fignt, he had finished his course, 
he had kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
him a crown of righteousness. ° 


THE need of a good spring medicine is almost 
universal, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla exactly meets A book by Dr. Robert Hunter, of New York, gives all 
this need. Be sure to get Hood’s. the latest discoveries of medical science regarding Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis and Palmonary Catarrh, 
explains their differences; and points out the curative 
treatment of each form of lung disease. 














Tus Is CERTAINLY A WONDERFUL CHANCE.— 
We are aware that our people whe suder from ner Dr. Hunter is one of the oldest and most experienced 
vous, chronic or long-standing complaints do not lung specialists of the world, having devoted his pro- 
have the same opportunity to be cured as do the fessional life, since 1851, to the Special Study and Treat- 
residents of the great cities where the most emi- | ment of Lung Complaints. He was the first to discover 
nent physicians and specialists reside. Dr. Greene | Consumption to be a local disease of the lungs, and to 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who has the | show that it destroys life solely by strangling the breath- 
largest practice in the world, and who is without | ing power of that organ. 
doubt the most successful specialist in curing all | He was father of the /ocal treatment of the lungs by 
forms of nerveus and chronic diseases, offers to antiseptic medicated air inhalations—the inventor of the 
give free consultation by mail to all sufferers. Jirst inhaling instruments ever employed for the cure of lung 


diseases, and the discoverer of the only known germicide 
ped no poole once about your ence. He will which has power to fill the germs of consumption in the 


lungs of the patient. 
His antiseptic inhalation is the only scientific treat- 


ment of lung diseases. It applies the remedies to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tours very seat of the disease in the only direct and common- 


to Jacksonville undoubtedly offer the best medium sense way. Its success is attested by thousands whom 
for a short visit to this land of sunny skies and | j¢ jas saved and restored to health from these dread 
balmy air. A period of two weeks is allowed in the | maladies. 

Flowery State, and passengers are accorded entire A copy of Dr. Hunter’s book will be sent free to all 
freedom of movement after arrival at Jacksonville. | subscribers of The Congregationalist who are interested, 
Each party will travel in special train of Pullman by addressing him at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 


To FLORIDA UNDER PERSONAL,Escort.—The 











sleeping and dining cars, and will be in charge of a e . 

tourist agent and chaperon. Tours will leave Bos- yey % BM 
ton Feb. 7 and 21 and March 7. Rate, including f, oe We nace be gues be Se 
Pullman accommodations, meals and all expenses faotarers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
en route in both directions, except last tour, using Duscunieal aaainel aaa 
through rail lines, Boston, $65; New York, $50. ante ee Ges pee one 
Tickets for the last tour are good to return unti} $ 34.50 Tok tay leneton chumeen Wath 
May 30. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Acme pnp nll! g Fy y 1A 
Washington Street, Boston. B icycles. 108 CT EE OO ie 











Don’t bear 


the burden of the wash-board any 
longer. Hasn'tit caused enough dam- 
age and trouble and weariness? Do 
you realize the amount of wear and 
tear thatit brings to your clothes in 
a single year? Get Pearline—get 
rid of the wash-board and that eternal 
rubbing. Be a free woman. You 
ought to see for yourself that Pearl- 
ine’s easy way of washing — soak- 
ing, boiling, rinsing—is better for 


N 
| 
the clothes and better for you. 518 


Fs 
MME PCUMNE 


haa 














That | | 


Name | |g) All Kinds 
on the Box: | fim © Of: Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 





guarantees the con- 


tents to be | KID. All kinds of shoes 
% look better and wear bet- 
the most ter when dressed with 
delicious 
| 
product is ICI 





of candy 


Leather Dressing 


making skill. 


a medicine for leather, an 

; ask for antidote for wear, a per- 
prays oak = fect polish for russet shoes 
9 - orcalf. Ask your dealer 


for it. 
: An illgstrated book of fn- 
struction — ‘How to Buy 


and Wy for your Shoes," 
‘ mail: ree. 
Chocolates and Confections Rae] ROBERT NW. FOERDERER, 
Sold everywhere. ii 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 80N, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















7 Reed & Barton, 


ee Silversmiths... 


and manufacturers of the finest grade of 


Silver Plated Ware. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
41 Union Square. 8 Maiden Lane. 
FACTORIES—TAUNTON, MASS. 















We illustrate here a pattern of Individual 
Communion Cup with Sranp anv Tray, 
The cups are furnished in the best Silver 
euinintins “todeabaiiieal neice Plate or in glass. This is only one of the 

(Revolving Stand holding fifty cups.) many patterns made by us in Silver Plate. 


Among the prominent churches furnished with our Individual Cups are 










Park Congregational, Norwich, Conn. 
West End Presbyterian, New York City. 
First Congregational, Brockton, Mass. 
Winthrop St. Baptist, Taunton, Mass. 
First Congregational, Springfield, Mass. 
First Baptist, Passaic, N. J. 







Illustrations and prices furnished on application. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
(Tray holding twenty-four cups.) 









I adividual HUSTED COMMUNION SERVICE C0. 


Communion Cups Complete Individual 
are rapidly coming into use. The change is being Communion Services 


made by the advice of physicians, on sanitary grounds. 








: WITH SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The cups or goblets are silver plated. When used, 


they are left on the hymn-book rack or in the pews. 






** Silver 
Plate 





Various Styles of Cups and Goblets. 





TRAYS ARE MADE IN ALUMINUM AND SILVER, 
CUPS IN GLASS, ALUMINUM AND SILVER. 

: é ‘ The Noiseless Tray 

circulars and quote prices to anyone interested. Prevents the cups from rattling as the trays are being passed. 

The ‘Lily’? Cup 


We can supply complete outfits, and will send 


4 . > Obviates the necessity of tipping the head back while partaking | 
Meriden Britannia Co. obese 
“0 pe : The Pew Receptacle 
MERIDEN, CONN. 203 FirtH AVENUE, N.Y, .. Actehte tak uinmciviaion el ‘csthaithaity thie eid ieilints en servis 
Manufacturers of baptismal, offertory and communion ss 
ware, as well as all kinds of high class silver-plated goods. Husted Communion Service Co., 
Central Office: . Office : 
Collection Plates a Specialty. Oberlin, Ohio. Constable Building, N. Y. City. 









Write for Information. 
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